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Memvirs of the late Right Rev. Joun 
Skinner, of Aberdeen, senior Bishop 
and Primus of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church. By the Rev. John Skinner, 


of Forfar. 


Tue late senior Bishop and Primus 
of the Scotch Episcopal Church, was 
the second son of the Rev. John Skin- 
ner, Episcopal Clergyman, for 64 
years and upwards, in the parish of 
Longside, in the district of Buchan, 
and county of Aberdeen. His mother 
was the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Hunter, the only Episcopal Cler- 
gyman in the remote islands of Shet- 
land, and the last of the Episcopal 
persuasion whose services were sought 
for in that detached part of the British 
empire. 

That Bishop Skinner was eminently 
blessed in both his parents, he himself 
has not failed to make known, having, 
in the year 1809, published an inter- 
esting biographical memoir of his fa- 
ther, prefixed to the learned theologi- 
cal works of that distinguished divine; 
in which memoir he gives the follow- 
ing amiable character of his beloved 
mother :—that “to her husband she 
was the first of all earthly blessings, a 
sweetly soothing, affectionate wife, his 
dear companion, who ministered ten- 
derly to all his wants for the uncom- 
mon space of 58 years.” 

The subject of the present memoir 
was born on the 17th of May, 1744, 
and educated, with an elder brother, 
at the parochial school of Longside. 
When in his ninth year, it happened 
that his father was very unexpectedly 
apprehended, and, bya warrant of the 
Sheriff-substitute of Aberdeenshire, 
committed to the common jail of the 
county, being charged with a breach 
of the act of Parliament, which de- 
prived the Episcopal Clergy in Scot- 
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land of the right of officiating to more 
than four persons, besides their own 
families. Mr. Skinner, “ unwilling,” 
says his biographer, “ to give the court 
any trouble in calling evidence to 


‘prove his having heen guilty of this 


offence, emitted before the Sheriff a 
voluntary confession, acknowledging 
that, in the discharge of his profes- 
sional duty, he had been in the prac- 
tice of officiating to more thav the 
statuted number; in consequence of 
which confession he was sentenced to 
six months imprisonment, which, com- 
mencing on the 26th of May, 1753, 
ended on the same day in November 
following.” 

It may naturally be supposed that a 
Clergyman so respected through life 
as Mr. Skinner was, being carried to 
prison like a common felon, would 
excite, in no small degree, the indig- 
nation of his hearers, and of the whole 
surrounding country. ‘The boys at 
school regarded the event with unu- 
sual emotions of consternation and 
alarm; and, deeming imprisonment a 
prelude to execution, they so wrought 
on the tender and affectionate hearts 
of Mr. Skinner’s sons, that they actu- 
ally believed they never should be 
permitted to see their beloved father 
again. 

From that moment, John became 
the most miserable little creature 
alive. He loathed his food, his sleep 
forsook him, and he would have pined 
to death, had not his father been per- 
mitted to receive him as his compa- 
nion and bed-fellow in prison, where, 
it was remarked, the boy had not been 
a week immured, when he became as 
well and as lively as ever. 

Previous to his going to college, 
John, together with his elder brother, 
James Skinner, (who died upwards of 
twenty years ago in North-America) 
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was committed to the charge of his 
grandfather, parochial schoolmaster of 
Echt, in the county of Aberdeen; a 
man, “‘whose diiigence was such in 
the line of his profession, that he fitted 
out more young men for the univer- 
sity than most country scheolmasters 
of his day.”* And when the reader 
is informed, that Mr. Skinner of Long- 
side had himself no other instructor in 
the Latin language, yet was pro- 
nounced “to have written the best 
Latin of any Scotchman since Bu- 
chanan,” the above eulogium, from 


' the pen of his pupil and grandson, can- 


not he deemed merely complimental. 

Although competently skilled in the 
learned languages, whether it was 
that the son found himself no match 
for his father in classical attainments, 
or that, though a fond admirer of Latin 
verse, his genius took a different bent, 
Bishop Skinner never attempted Latin 
composition in any form, Nor does 
he seem, as was his father’s case, to 
have attracted notice, while a student 
at Marischal College, in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, beyond that whicha 
youth, whose talents are respectable 
and morals correct, does at all times 
attract. 

Having, in the year 1761, finished 
his mathematical and philosophical 
studies, Mr. John Skinner, as is com- 
mon with candidates for holy orders in 
Scotland, was employed as a private 
tutor; in which capacity he lived for 
two years, in the family of Sir Hugh 
Paterson, of Bannockburn, near Stir- 
ling. That, at this period, the father 
and son occasionally corresponded in 
Latin, is not improbable, since, in De- 
cember, 1761, the former addressed to 
the latter an Ode in Latin Sapphic 
verse, which the Bishop has published 
in the memoir of his father’s life ; and 
which, as the following letter will 
show, has been admired for the charm- 
ing domestic picture which it exhi- 
bits. 

LETTER I. 
LORD WOODHOUSELEE T0 BISHOP SKINNER. 
“ Edinburgh, November 28, 1809. 
“T had the pleasure of receiving a 





* See Vol. 1. of Theological Werks of 
Mr. Skinner, of Longside, p. 4. 


few days ago, from Mr. Moir, the 
printer, the two copies of your father’s 
nosthumous works; one of them very 
elegantly bound, as 1 understand, ac- 
cording to your directions. This fa- 
vour was not necessary, in addition to 
the honour you did me in dedicating 
the volume of poetry to me, in terms 
(1 fear) of unmerited encomium ; an 
honour, however, of which I am justly 
proud, as not only affording me a va- 
lued testimony of your regard, but as 
associating my name with a cheracter 
so highly respectable, both for his vir- 
tues and literary talents, as your vene- 
rable father. 

© With his exemplary worth and 
abilities, as it was not my good for- 
tune to be acquainted from personal 
knowledge, farther than the  inter- 
change of a letter or two in the very 
end of his days, I have now obtained a 
very competent acquaintance from the 
ample and excellent memoir which 
you have drawn up of his life. This 
biegraphical account, I think, you 
have executed with great judgment, 
blending the detail of facts with the 
progressive history of the writings and 
literary correspondence, so as to form, 
on the whole, a very interesting and 
instructive narrative. The concluding 
part [ particularly admire, and, indeed, 
could not read it without emotion. 

* It was well judged to make the 
volume of poetry a separate publica- 
tion. But I trust that when a new 
edition of this volume is called for, 
you will render it complete, by the in- 
sertion of all these poetical pieces 
which are printed in the other volumes. 
Of these there are some which pos- 
sess very high merit,—as the beauti- 
ful verses on the death of your 
mother,—the address to yourself pre- 
fixed to the Ecclesiastical History,— 
aud the Sapphic ode, ‘ Ad filium suum 
apud Bannockburn,’—which contains 
a charming domestic picture. 

“ T cannot help regretting tha these 
make no part of the poetical volume, 
as they would have shown conspicu- 
ously among the productions of the 
author’s muse. If this hint should be 
adopted in any subsequent edition of 
the poems, I would recommend like- 
wise the recovery, if possible, of al! 
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the little pieces which are mentioned 
as a-missing ;—lost indeed they can- 
not be, for their merit must have im- 
printed them on the memory of many 
yet alive, although no written copies 
may be fouud. Dr. Doig’s excellent 
verses, entitled ‘ Fortuna Mediocris,’ 
which were meant to be descriptive of 
your father’s life, and which he justly 
therefore says,‘ Mihi fortunzeque mez 
totam vendic»,’ should certainly find a 
place in the poetical volume. Per- 
haps I ought to ask your pardon for 
the liberty I take in thus offering my 
advice; but the interest you have 
given me in that volume will, I trust, 
be sufficient apology. Of your father’s 
theological writings, and of his opi- 
nions on sacred subjects, it would be 
great presumption in me to offer any 
judgment. A large portion of the 
former is connected with a, branch of 
learning of which J] have no know- 
ledge. Of the latter I can only say, 
that,so far as I am fii to judge of them, 
they are congenial to my own. Nor 
can I form a better wish on those mat- 
ters of most serious import than,— 


* Sit anima nostra cum sua.’ ” 


In the year 1763, such was the 
want of labourers in the humble vine- 
yard of the Scotch Episcopal Church, 
that, although but recently entered 
into his 20th year, Mr. John Skinner 
was, by his ever zealous father, thus 
urgently required, ina letter address- 
ed to him at Bannockburn, to quit his 
comfortable situation in that family, 
and repair to Aberdeen for admission 
into holy orders. 


LETTER Il. 


MR. SKINNER, LONGSIDE, TO HIS SON AT 
BANNOCKBURN. 


“ Linshart, June 3, 1763. 


“ T hope this will be the last letter 
I shall need to write to you till we 
meet. Your time is out the end of 
June, and there is great need of your 
making all the despatch you can. I 
had your last the other day, and was 
doubly glad to find you in good health, 
and se busy in preparing for your new 
state of life. You will soon begin to 
see what a laborious employment ours 
is, and how much they must be disap- 
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pointed who foolishly enter into it for 
ease. I know this is not your case, 
but I make the observation to assist 
you to contemn ali who either act or 
think after that pitiful way! I have 
seen none of the Ellon folks, the Dud- 
wick family excepted, since I wrote 
last, but have frequent occasions of 
hearing concerning them, and how 
keen they continue for your settlement 
among them. A great many of the 
worldly wise are, indeed, surprised at 
your inclination and my consent ; but 
‘the wisdom of this world,’—you 
know what. it is,—‘coram Deo stul- 
titia;’—and if there should be what 
these folks would cal] loss by it, you 
serve a good Master, who can make 
you up, and upon him, I trust, it is 
that you depend. Ihad intimated to 
the Bishop your consent to his plans, 
immediately on receipt of yours to that 
purpose ; but it seems my letter had, 
somehow or other, miscarried; so _ 
that, after waiting some little time, I 
wrote him again, which found the 
honest man so much gistressed with 
the gout that he could net handle the 
pen, but earnestly begged that I would 
make a stretch to see him, and con- 
verse with him on the subject. I went 
accordingly, and found him intent on 
your ordination, as, in this pressing 
exigency, he thought himself at liberty 
to dispense with the canonical years, 
and paid ycu the compliment to say, 
‘he neither feared your capacity nor 
your behaviour.” On my return I was 
a night at Dudwick, where the family 
were all pleased with the Bishop’s de- 
termination, and fond of having you 
among them. The living, they fear, 
will not be great, but, from what they 
tell me, it will be no way inferior to 
my own; and you know that you do 
not labour under the disadvantages I 
did, on my entering into the world. 
While I flatter myself the prospect of 
doing God and religion service, and 
that, too, so nearto me, will induce 
you to put up with little, and there is 
no fear of starving! Were I to chalk 
out a route for you, I would have you 
come north by Brechin, to Mr. 
Lunan’s, at Northwater-bridge, where 
you may attend prayers ona Sunday, 
and be at Bauchory to tea on Monday 
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afternoon, at which place I shall meet 
you. This ismy scheme for the be- 
ginning of a week, because I den’t 
choose to be from home of a Sunday ; 
and, if you can order your matters ac- 
cordingly, let this be the first Monday 
of July,—July 4th. I do not, how- 
ever, propose to fix you, as I do not 
know your mind on the subject. You 
will therefore fully reselve before you 
write, and let me know, that I may 
concert according to your motions, 
In any shape chovse the way most con- 
venient for yourself, as L can defer 
visiting my father till afterwards ; only 
let your journey take place as soon as 
possible, as the people and Bishop are 
much importuning me on that score. 
With respect to your apparent change, 
we can talk more properly of that at 
meeting ; which I wish God may make 
and continue happy to usboth. Only, 
I repeat, you are not to expect ease 
or affluence ; but with an intention to 
do God and religion service, you are 
to do your best, and leave events to 
him.” 

Having acquiesced in this sum- 
mons, Mr. John Skinner was ordained 
by Bishop Gerard, of Aberdeen, on his 
arrival there, and sett!ed in the charge 
of two congregations, at that time 
widely separated, but which, under his 
own auspices, as their Bishop, he 
lived to see so far happily united, that 
a chapel in the village of Ellon, six- 
teen milesnorthward of Aberdeen, was 
actually to have been opened for their 
joint accommodation, by himself,on the 
25th July, St. James’s Day, 1816, for 
which occasion a sermon was found in 
his writing-desk ready for delivery, 
The Bishop, alas! was buried on the 
19th day of that month; but the clergy- 
man now serving the cure, having had 
this posthumous discourse of his dio- 
cesan consigned to him, did, after an 
appropriate prefatory address, deliver 
it from the pulpit the day on which the 
chapel was opened, when the impres- 
sion made by it on the good people was 
such as will not speedily be obliterat- 
ed. In this extended charge young 
Mr. Skinner laboured most assidu- 
ously and usefully for the space of 
eleven years ; having, for the first two 
or three years of his incumbency, 
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to officiate during the summer season 
twice every Sunday, and ‘o travel no 
less a distance than 15 or 16 miles to 
and from the different chapels where 
his people assembled :—the emolu- 
ments of the charge, from written do- 
cuments under his own hand, varying 
from 25/. to 302. per annum. 

In the year 1764, when Mr. Skin- 
ner had little more than completed his 
20th year, he was most respectably 
and happily married to a parishoner 
of his beloved father’s, and the only 
daughter of a deceased brother clergy- 
man, the late Rev. William Robert- 
son, of Dundee. 

This gentleman being the younger 
son of Thomas Robertson, Esq. of 
Downiehills, in Aberdeenshire, and 
having married Jane, daughter of Sir 
John Guthrie, formerly of King Ed- 
ward, at that time of Ludquharn, 
Baronet, was originally pastor of the 
we congregation in Longside, 
where the estate of Ludq:tharn is situ- 
ated,—and therefore Mr. Skinner 
seniors immediate predecessor in 
that numerous and respectable charge. 
On the melancholy event of Mr. 
Robertson’s death, which happened 
when his daugliter was in her 9th 
year, his widow and tamily returned 
to their relatives in the north country. 
Hence it happened, that from their 
childhood Mr. Skinner and Miss Ro- 
bertson were intimately acquainted, 
—which acquaintance ripened into 
mutual attachment and regard,—so 
that no sooner was Mr. Skinner settled 
in a little farm belonging to Mr. 
Fullerton, of Dudwick, whose son was 
the husband of Miss Robertson’s aunt, 
than they were happily united on the 
27th day of August, 1764, and con- 
tinued to live tegether in the full en- 
joyment of conjugal and domestic bliss 
for the space of 43 years. To add to 
Mr. Skinner’s comfort and respecta- 
bility in his married state, no sooner 
was Mrs. Robertson freed from her 
attendance on an aged mother, than 
she became an inmate of his family ; 
where she continued to live “ a Ghris- 
tian in deed and in truth,” until she 
had completed her 90th year. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL, 
Remarks on the Phrase—“ The hiding 
of God’s Face.” 

Wuat is here objected to, is 
such a sense annexed to the expres- 
sion, as though, on the part of God, 
there were a withdrawing from his 
children of the consolations of his 
grace, and an intercepting of the 
benefits of the evangelical covenant. 

It is expedient to guard against 
the being misunderstood. That a 
sincere person may have his mind 
disturbed by doubts, «s to the evi- 
dences of his Christian state; and 
this, at least in consequence of some 
degree of sinfulness, and a sense of 
frailty and imperfection ; is, doubt- 
less, a correct opinion. I[t is equally 
evident, that he may be put into 
precisely the same state of mind by 
some error of opinion, or by a con- 
stitutional proneness to dejection. 
The medium the last spoken of, as 
it sometimes causes a man to take 
a more discouraging view of his 
temporal prospects, than circum. 
stances warrant; so, its influence 
may be traced, in the line of reli- 
gious interest: this being a depart- 
ment, in which the properties of our 
animal temperament will not be al- 
together unfelt. As to sorrow of 
mind arising from any of these 
sources, it is incorrect to call it, 
“‘ the hiding of God’s face.” The 
distinction may be explained, by an 
allusion to the natural world. The 
sun is atall times the same splendid 
orb, and sends forth his rays always 
in the same profusion. If they are 
sometimes intercepted, and the 
source of them is hidden from the 
earth, it is in consequence of va- 
pours generated in herself, 

But what says Scripture, on the 
present point? The writer thinks he 
cannot do better, than to refer to 
what Dr. Doddridge has said, in a 
whole chapter devoted to it: bein 
the 24th of “ The Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul.” 


Many of the references in the mar- 
gin, relate to matters incidentally 
occurring ; and are not applied by 
him, as supposed to have a bearing 
on the principal subject of the chap- 
ter. Ofthose from the New Tes- 
tament, the only one supposed to 
have such a bearing, seems to be 
that in which our Lord exclaims 
during his passion—‘* My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me.” 
Here however it is to be noted, that 
as in relation to the mysterious 
matter of the union of the Divine 
nature with the human, the latter 
was not divested of its properties; 
and as no intelligent Christian sup- 
poses, that there was suffering in the 
former ; it would be rash to say that 
Christ, as a man, may not have felt 
the sensibilities of such a being, in 
the crisis of there being withdrawn 
from him the protecting providence 
of God. At all events, the pecu- 
liarity of the case of the Saviour 
wiil leave it unaccountable, in regard 
to what is held up as a prominent 
branch of the trials of an ordinary 
Christian, that there should be no- 
thing else applicable to it, from the 
beginning to the end of the New 
‘Testament. . 

Next, let there be a reference to 
the texts, cited by Dr. Doddridge 
from the Old Testament. Of those 
designed by him to apply directly to 
the point, which are taken princi- 
pally from the Psalms ; it will be 
found, that they relate to suspension 
of temporal prosperity: as in Psalm 
lv. 1.—* hide not thy face from my 
supplication.” What was this? It 
was from temporal danger in pros- 
pect, which is the subject of the en- 
tire Psalm. Again, it is said in 
Psalm xxx. 7.—‘‘ thou didst hide 
thy face, and I wastroubled :” that 
is, thou didst withdraw from me 
thy temporal mercies. For that 
this is the meaning, is evident from 
the expostulation of the Prophet 
during his distress—‘ what profit is 














ween 
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there in my blood, when I go down 
to the pit? Shall the dust give 
thanks unto thee, or shall it declare 
thy truth?” The Psalm is consider- 
ed as a thanksgiving of David, after 
deliverance from the rebellion of Ab- 
salom, with a retrospect to the late 

distress. It seems neediess, to re- 
cite moreinstances from Doddridge. 


“They will ali be found to range un- 


der the same remark, But, as there 
is a passage not advanced as appii- 
cable by that respectable man, yet 
held very high by others, and ap- 
plied by them to the support of « 
ror, it shall be neticed. It is in 
Isaiah xlv. 15.—** Verily, thou art a 
God that hidest thyself, O God of 
Israel, our Saviour.’? The con- 
nexion shows the sense to be, that 
the dispe nsations of God are myste- 
rious, in the events which the Pro- 
phet was narrating: as when we 
say—‘ how unsearchable are his 
je dgmenis, and his ways past find- 
ing out: Accordingly, the former 
translation had it— O how pro-, 
found art thou, the God and Saviour 
of Isracl.” ‘The same sense may 
be drawn from Prov. xxv. 2.—" : 
is the glory of God, to conceal ; 
thing:” the original of the and 
* conceal,” being the same as that 
translated in the gther passage 
“ hidest ;” and there being no word 
answering to “ thyself.” 

The result is the vindication of 
the high truth, that with God, “ there 
is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning ;” that the source of the 
consolations of his word is always 
open, and that if they are ever 
doubted or despaired of, it is the 
effect either of the consciousness of 
a sinful state, or of some infirmity. 
In the former case, the remedy ts 
repentance and reformation ; and in 
the latter, correct views of the pro- 
mises of the Gospel. But in neither 
case, can God be properly contem- 
plated, as withdrawing or suspend- 
ing the benefits of Gospel grace. 
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Perhaps it will be objected, that 
this is to give the believer over a 
prey to doubt. The inference is 
denied. -It is well known that hope 
and fear, and that joy and sorrow 
mav respectively subsist together in 
different ene Thus St. 
Peul, although he was at one time 
(1 Cor . 1x. 27.) aware of the possi- 
bility of his falling from grace, and 
becoming a castaway; yet, when 
the term of his ministry drew nigh, 
and he was on the verge of heaven, 
he expressed himself (2 ‘Tim. iv. 
8.) 25 almost in possession of its 


j' ws. The inference to be drawn 


is, that in proportion as sinful pas- 
sion in any shape is unsubdued, and 
as duty of any description is neg- 
lected, the believer ought to feel a 
drawback from his consolations, if 
not a suspicion of the safety of his 
state. It is the most powerful of 
ali posstble motives, to a strict guard 
over the heart and the conduct, and 
to the goingon to perfection. The 
dominion of grace, may be felt as 
a ground of satisfaction, in relation 
to our present state. But there are 
degrees of such satisfaction: and it 
ought to suffer abatement, from 
every movement of the mind not 
brought under subjection to the law 
of Christ. 

The institutions of the Episcopal 
Church, are in agreement with the 
sentiments which have been de- 
livered. In none of her prayers, 
does she complain of * the hiding 
of God’s face ;” or use any expres- 
sion significative of there being any 
medium which ought to interpose 
between God and the soul, except 
such as may proceed from sin. 


W. W. 


Ward’s Description of the Religion of 
India. 


(From the Christian Observer for Sept. 1819.) 
Tue following brief but fearful de- 
scription of the ‘Yeligion of India was 


lately given by the Rev. William 
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Ward, one of the senior missionaries 
at Serampore, in an address delivered 
by him in this country, which ke has 
visited for the re-establishment of his 
health, after a residence in India of 
nearly twenty years. 

“In India it is universally main- 
tained— 

“1. That the one God is an insulat- 
ed Being; that he is separated from 
all created intelligences ; that he has 
nothing to do with creatures, in which 
class the Creator, the Preserver, and 
the Destroyer, are placed. Thus the 
connexion is destroyed between God 
and his creatures. ‘To the One Ged, 
not a single prayer is offered ; no tri- 
bute of praise ascends. 

“2. That man is not an accounta- 
ble creature. Believing man to be en- 
tirely materia!, and attributing ail ac- 
tion to spirit, they assert that he is the 
chariot, and God the charioteer ; thus 
exonerating themselves from all ac- 
countableness. 

“ 3. That the present state is not a 
state of probation. Lf man be nota 
responsible being, the wicked cannot 
be exhorted to forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts. 
The Gentoo, in accordance with this 
sentiment, gives himself up to the 
commission of iniquity. 

“ These three articles form what 
may be called their Philosephical 
Creed. 

“ That which may be denominated 
their Popular Creed, inaintains— 

“1. That buthing in a river washes 
away sine Thus one part of their 
Creed contradicts anether; for the 
second article of their Philosophical 
Creed implies, that sin is a nonentity. 
In conformity, however, with this ar- 
ticle, millions of people repair to the 
Ganges every morning and evening, 
to wash away their sins. 

“2. That all sin is consumed and 
taken away by the repetition of the 
name of God. ‘This delusion is em- 
braced by the whole population. 

“ 3. That their created gods are to 
be worshipped. One of these is an 
infamous character. He is renowned 
for licentiousness, and his festivals are 
abominable. 

“4, Another part of the popular 
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religion is the worship of the image of 
a monkey. ‘To him offerings are made 
and prayers are presented, by Brah- 
mins appointed for that purpose. 

“ Another branch of their religion 
consists in vbscenity and abuminations, 
so detestable as not to be stated to a 
Christian audience. I have been ob- 
liged to close my window-shutters, and 
to seck for my children, that I might 
remove them to a distant apartment. 
As lust and cruelty constituted the re- 
ligion of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, so it isin India. The cruelty 
of the Gentoo religion appears in sus- 
pension upon two hooks; in the pierc- 
ing of the tongue by a sharp instru- 
ment, and drawing a snake through it; 
in the devotees throwing themselves 
from elevated places upon knives; in 
pilgrims perishing in the hot months 
by the road side; and in their throw- 
ing themselves, in order to ensure fu- 
ture happiness, under the wheels of 
the charict of Juggernaut. 

“6. To this add, that Auman sacri- 
jices formed a part of the ancient re- 
ligion of the Hindoos; and that, even 
now, mothers drown their children as 
an act of religion. They lead the child 
into the water, and encourage it to 
go forward till it perishes. 

“7. The burning of widows. Our 
God is ‘the husband of the widow, 
and the father of the fatherless.’ By 
way of trial, the Hindoo widow first 
burns her finger to a cinder: she then 
bathes in the Ganges, walks round the 
pile, and throws herself by the side of 
her husband. She is then tied to him; 
the son kindles the pile, and loud vo- 
ciferations drown her cries. 

“ 8. The burying of widows alive. 
The widow sits in a large grave; the 
husband is laid on her knees; and 
those who are present trample in the 
earth.” 
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Ladies Association at Troy. 


In November, 1816, the Episcopal 
Ladies of Troy instituted a society, 
the object of which is, to give pecuni- 
ary aid to indigent, pious young men, 
who wish to study divinity, as prepa- 
ratory to taking orders in the Church 
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The Association, at present, consists of 
eighty-three members, who subscribe 
fiity cents annually. Since the or- 
ganization of the society, three hun- 
dred dollars have been received by 
their Treasurer, from donations and 
subscriptions ; two hundred of which 
have been appropriated to the object 
ef the institution. 

At their last anniversary meeting, 
November 24th, 1819, the Rev. Mr. 
Bot er, the Rector of the Church, 
delivered to them the following ad- 
dress: 

Ladies, 

I congratulate you on the return of 
another anniversary of your benevo- 
lent Association. Our goed and gra- 
cious God has not only preserved the 
lives of all the members of your soci- 
ety from the time of its first forma- 
tion, but has indulged you generally 
with health, with competence, with 
domestic and social enjoyments, with 
many of the choicest blessings of life, 
and crowned with considerable suc- 
cess, your efforts in the pious object of 
your undertaking. Your funds have 
been replenished, net only by the uni- 
form and voluntary tax which you 
have imposed upon yourselves, but by 
the bounty of a number of individuals 
whose hearts have been influenced, 
and their hands opened, to aid you in 
the good cause in which you are en- 
gaged. In addition to this, you have 
seen the most pleasing result from the 
appropriations you have made; and 
been invited to the exercise of one of 
the most refined pleasures of which 
our nature is capable, by finding that 
you are cherishing depressed merit ; 
aiding a youth in the expansion of a 
pious and intelligent mind, and fitting 
him for extensive usefulness, by fur- 
nishing a considerable share of the 
means in enabling him to pursue those 
appropriate studies, which are to 
qualify him for the sacred office of an 
ambassador of Christ. You have, 
therefore, great reason to bless God 
for his goodness te you, both in your 
individual and your associated capa- 
city. You already see some of the 
fruit of the good seed you are sowing. 
It is God only that can give any effect 
to the efforts we make, either of a 


temporal or spiritual kind. To him, 
therefore, we must constantly leok te 
crown all our endeavours with suc- 
cess, in making both ourselves aid 
others comfortable here, and everlast- 
ingly blessed and happy hereafter. 

Your sex, from being naturally 
more acute in sensibility—more timid 
—more sensible of dependence—in 
short, wore lively in all your affections 
than ours, seem to be more peculiarly 
adapted to the impressions of religion, 
and the exercises of devotion; and 
justice requires us to acknowledge, 
that, in general, you are the most re- 
ligious: you seem to be the most feel- 
ingly sensible of your dependence 
upon God; and the most careful of 
your duty towards him. Still you 
have native propensities equally dan- 
gerous to your innocence as are those 
of ours. If you are more yielding to 
persuasion, and less obstinate and 
headstrong than we are, yet pride, the 
source of many bad passions, and in 
itself totally repugnant to true godli- 
ness, is as apt to influence your hearts 
as ours; though in each, it takes some- 
what of a different direction. You 
are more peculiarly subject to be 
wreught upon by show; to have your 
affections alienated from heavenly 
things by the glitter of life; the orna- 
ments of dress; the magnificence of 
houses ; the splendor of furniture, and 
the trappings of equipage. These 
things are to you what wealth, power, 
and fame are to men; and they ap- 
proximate so near together in their 
nature, and these tendencies are so 
frequently reversed in the sexes, that 
we may both, with the deepest humi- 
lity, unite, and acknowledge that we 
are prone to go astray from the womb; 
and that uninfluenced by Divine grace, 
the imagination of our heart is only 
evil continually. 

Thus, by nature, equally fallen from 
our original rectitude, equally impo- 
tent in doing good, it becomes us to 
be mutually helpful to each other, in 
procuring those supernatural means, 
which God has laid within our reach, 
to assist us in the performance of our 
duty. In doing this, among other 
things, it has latterly been thought ex- 
pedient, to form both male and female 
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associations; and when they recog: 
nize the institutions and ordinances of 
Christianity, and are managed in sub- 
ordination to them, they may, without 
doubt, be useful to this purpose; and, 
as that is the case with yours, it must 
meet with the cordial approbation of 
every friend to religion. Though do- 
mestic concerns are your principal pro- 
vince ; 22d though it is in the prudent 
and di-creet management of household 
affairs—in cherishing and instructing 
your children; and in your humble, de- 
vout, and regular attendance at the ap- 
pointed seasons, and upon the prescrib- 
ed forms of worship in your Church, 
that you appear altogether the most 
interesting, and the most useful ; yet 
as itis the object of your present as- 
sociation to extend the instituted 
means of grace to others, it is in per 
fect consistency with the modesty and 
delicacy of your sex, and one of the 
pious fruits of your habitual confor- 
mity to the appropriate duties of your 
station. Indeed, the quiet and hum- 
ble tenor of your proceedings in this 
your joint labour of love, renders it 
jess dangerous to the innate depravity 
of the human heart, than many of the 
similar associations of men; in which 
we often discover a pompous, and os- 
tentatious display, extremely disgust- 
ing to a nice and discriminating mind, 
and totally inconsistent with the meek 
and lowly spirit of the Gospel. 

It ist» be hoped, in your case, that 
the native tenderness you feel in your 
domestic circles; the kind affections 
you exercise there towards parents, 
children, husbands, brothers, and sis- 
ters, have been sanctified and expanded 
by religion ; that while feeling a lively 
concern for the happiness of those, you 
have had bronght to your recollec- 
tion, that we are all children of one 
Father, and are blended together by 
an endearing tie, having been equally 
redeemed from the most wretched 
bondage, by the precious blood of 
God’s only Son. This [ presume you 
have considered; and not forgotten 
that we are all equally destined to an 
eternal state of existence in another 
world; and that that existence will be 
inconceivably wretched, unless pre- 
vented by complying with the terms of 
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the Gospel. In this view, you have 
combined your efferts to contribute to 
the extension of the knowledge of sal- 
vation, and are humbly endeavoaring 
to promote the everlasting welfare of 
your fellow creatures, through the in- 
strumentality of the ambassadors of 
Christ. 

It these are your sentiments and 
ours, they are highly praise-worthy ; 
and you may, with the utmost confi- 
dence, look up to God to bless your 
undertaking. 

Though no limits are set to our 
prayers, or to our wishes, fur the pre- 
sent and future happiness of all our 
fellow-creatures, yet we are limited, 
in both respects, in our ability to pro- 
mote it, As we cannot equaily extend 
our care to the wants of ail, God has 
implanted in our nature a peculiar 
tenderness for our children, and for all 
that are nearly connected with us by 
blood or affinity. By this he has in- 
timated to us, that we are to devote 
our chief concern to them} and this he 
has likewise confirmed and enforced 
by his word, Still this may be, and 
too often ‘is, carried to the extreme. 
It is not so, however, when our princi- 
pal provision is made for them. We 


are blameable, only when we hoard 


up wealth for our children and con- 
nexions, regardless of the wants of 
others; and indulge our own families 
in the superfluities and luxuries of life, 
while we permit those around us to 
suffer for the necessaries of it. In 
these cases, and in these only, we be- 
come criminal in the sight of God. 
It is our duty to take a reasonable 
care of ourselves; and an apostle tells 
us, that he who provideth not for his 
own household is worse than an infidel. 
As it is with our temporal family, so 
it is with our spiritual one. It is not 
possib'e, either in cur temporal or 
spiritual relations, to feel an equal 
affection for all, or equally to provide 
for all. Therefore the same rule is 
to govern in both cases. We are to 
attend in the first place, and princi- 
pally, to those who stand in the near- 
est relation to us. Benevolence is 
due to all; a peculiar: respectful re- 
gard to these who are immediately 
placed over us inthe Lord; affectien- 
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ate tenderness to those with whom we 
habitually associate in the exercises of 
devotion—with whom we walk to the 
house of Giod; there encircle the ta- 
ble he has provided for us, and unite 
in the participation of the endearing 
pledges of his mercy and love. ‘This, 
in God’s Church, is the same as our 
own family in God’s world. Here 
our most tender sympathies are to be 
exercised—and here we shall have 
occasion enough to exercise them. 
While in this vale of tears, we, all of 
us, whatever may be our external 
circumstances, must have our difficul- 
ties and our trials; and it becomes us 
not only t» relieve the wants of each 
other, but to sympathize with all who 
are in trouble—tenderly to wipe away 
the tear of distress; by the kindest at- 
tentions assuage the grief, and svoth 
the pangs of the sorrowful. 

Though ail have their troubles, and 
each heart knows its own bitterness, 
yet f firmly believe, that acuter sensa- 
tions of anxiety, sorrow, and grief, are 
felt in no breast, than are frequently 
experienced by a cunscientious minis- 
ter of religion, to whom is committed 
the charge of souls. Besides the af- 
fectionate concern he feels for the 
eternal welfare of these to whom he 
ministers, a consideration of his awful 
responsibility is enough to overwhelm 
him. He is likewise encompassed 
with all the irdrmities of human na- 
ture, and has to conflict with every 
passion and appetite peculiar to man. 
Tn this situation, he is watched with 
an eagle, and sometimes even with a 
malicious, eye, to catch at his halting; 
the worst construction is put upon all 
his infirmities ; and nothing is offered 
to extenuate his faults. It is required 
of him perpetually to edify, as well as 
to instruct, in his public discourses; 
and his brain must be always on the 
rack, to bring out something new— 
something that may be interesting to 
his hearers ; and a dreadful clamour 
is generally raised against him, when- 
ever his view of truth, or propriety, 
happens to interfere with their preju- 
dices. He is always ready to mount 
the pulpit, and plead for the relief of 
every species of distress—but he has 
no one to plead for him—he frequent- 
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ly knows not which way to turn to 
supply the necessary wants of those 
who are dependent upon him, and no 
one is concerned for his perplexities. 

Cast a look now, as you would look 
upon a temporal father or brother, 
pp a man who has spent the flower 
of his days in the ministry of the 
Church; who has spared no pains in 
serving the best interests of his fellow 
creatures; who has ever been ready, 
at all times, and at all seasons, to run 
at their call; who has occasionally 
enervated his mind by painful study ; 
and emaciated his body by exposure to 
wet and cold; and at length finds him- 
selt descending into the vale of life— 
his sun going down—to rise no more 
—surrounded by a numerous family, 
for whom he feels all the tender soli- 
citude that any of you feel for your 
families and your children; and for 
these, with all his painful labours, he 
has made no provision te sustain them 
when he is gone; and for these he can 
hardly provide, the little time he is 
permitted to stay with them, in a 
manner suitable to his station, and 
enable them to appear with decency 
in the society with which they must 
necessarily associate. 

It is not a fictitious character I have 
now represented to you—many cler- 
gyien exactly of this description are 
to be seen in your own Church. And 
is not this a situation entitled to the 
first, and the kindest attentions of all 
who have been benefitted by their la- 
beurs—labours so little profitable in 
a worldiy point of view ? 

It is nt, tobe sure, in this world 
that the faithful ministers of religion 
are to look for their reward; they are, 
however, entitled to the kind regard 
of their fellow Christians; and it should 
be their religious care to cherish and 
provide for them. 

I presume, therefore, that the dif- 
ficulty of their work, and the evils to 
which they are exposed, will encou- 
rage you, my female friends, in the 
pious work in which you are engaged; 
will stimulate. you to de all you pos- 
sibly can, to furnish these whe are to 
sustain so important and so difficult 
an office, with all the advantages that 
the most liberal means of education 
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can give them. While you tenderly 
sympathize with those who have had 
fewer means, and more difficulties to 
struggle with, in preparing themselves 
for the sacred ministry of the Church, 
you do well, in lending your aid, in 
increasing the former and lessening 
the latter; and it isto be hoped, that 
being thus furnished with additional 
advantages of improvement, those who 
enjoy them will come forward more 
highly qualified, richer in intellectual 
and heavenly treasure, and be more 
successful than those who have gone 
before them, in turning men from 
darkness unto light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. 


EE 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 
MARY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


{We are indebted for the following 
brief Sketch and Epitaph to the pen of a 
Lady who had several times visited the 
interesting character whom it pourtrays. 
Our readers will doubtless sympathize with 
the feelings which its perusal has excited 
in our breasts, and will unite with us in 
sincere acknowledgments to the writer for 
enabling us to record, in the Christian 
Journal, a just and beautiful tribute to the 
memory of Mary of the Mountain. 


Mary Younc was a native of 
Germany. She came to America 
sometime about the year 1764—5, 
and settled near Germantown, in the 
state of Pennsylvania, together with 
her mother. and several sisters, all 
of whom were young women. They 
had suffered persecution in their na- 
tive country, and therefore sought 
an asylum here. Finding that their 
peculiar and secluded habits drew 
upon them the gaze of public curi- 
osity, they left Germantown, and 
sought out a sequestered spot among 
the hills of Oley, in the county of 
Berks, Pennsylvania, where, with 
almost incredible labour, they clear- 
ed a few acres of land on the side 
of a mountain, and there erected a 
neat little cottage, in which they 
passed the remainder of their days. 
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A small enclosure, near the cottage, 
now contains all that is left of this 
family of love, the last of whom 
was Mary, who survived her iast 
relation near forty years, during 
which time she lived alone, passing 
her leisure in deeds of charity and 
good-will to her neighbours, and in 
love and adoration of her Maker. 
She visited the sick, and adminis- 
tered to their wants, but never tar- 
ried to eat or to converse with them 
on common topics of conversation. 
Her language, which was always in 
her native tongue, was elegant ; her 
manners courteous, her countenance 
mild and benevolent, her opinions 
liberal and rational, her worship ar- 
dent and pure. Her cottage was a 
temple hallowed to the Lord, from 
which ascended the incense of 
prayer and praise, pure and undefil- 
ed as could arise from the human 
heart. Her little territory was the 
abode of peace and tranquillity, on 
the side of the mountain, a few 
acres of beautiful upland meadow 
surrounded it. For many vears it 
was enveloped in an impervious 
forest, and its site could be ascer- 
tained only by the smoke which 
curled above the tops of the trees. 
Not a cat or a dog, or any other 
domestic companion had she, except 
her cow, for whose bed she collect- 
ed the dry leaves of autumn. Her 
food was composed of fruits and 
vegetables, and she quenched her 
thirst in the limpid mountain spring 
—an apt emblem of that living 
fountain of which her spirit drank, 
and whose streams lead to everlast- 
ing joy and felicity. 

Finding herself weak and fan- 
guishing, she crept to the edge of 
the mountain, and there waited with 
unmurmuring patience, till she was 
perceived to crave the charity she 
had so often bestowed on others. 
She was seen and pitied. A kind 
friend attended on her, to smooth 
her pillow, and to witness her happy 
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exit. She bore the most excruciat- 
ing agony without a murmur; con- 
tinually giving thanks to her Re- 
deemer for the grace which impart- 
ed fortitude to resist complaint. 

From the weakness of an infant, 
she was endued with strength at the 
last to raise herself on her knees, 
and offer up an ardent prayer; after 
which she returned to her bed, and 
closing her own eyes, fell asleep in 
Christ Jesus, on Tuesday, the six- 
teenth of November last, aged se- 
venty-four. 

She had desired to be laid in the 
little enclosure which contains the 
graves of her mother and sisters, 
without parade. and in a plain man- 
ner; but the affection of her neigh- 
bours drew together a large congre- 
gation, who felt in her end how 
sweet it is to die in the Lord. 

EPITAPH.* 
Here, underneath this mountain stone, * 
Lies Mary Young, who lived alone, 
High on the lofty mountain’s side, 
Beloved and honour’d tll she died ; 
Loved and honour’d by the few 
Who give to virtue, virtue’s due. 
Stranger! she thet’s buried here 
Was humble, pious, and sincere: 
The even tenour of her days 
Was pass’d in grateful praycr end praise : 
Her heart was ike the gentle dove, 
Thet came from heaven with promised love : 
Her heart, her hands, her cottage door 
Were open to the rich »nd poor: 
Her faith eonfirm’d, her will resign’d, 
So sweetly calm, so pure her mind, 
The God of Merey, from his throne 
Look’d down, and claim’d her for his own. 


On the Eternity of future Punishment. 


Bishop Hoxstey, in his Sermon, from 
Matthew xvi. 28. vol.i. p. 147, Swords’s 
edition, New-York, 1811, has the follow- 
ing remarks upon this subject. 


Tue question concerning the eter- 
nit) of punishment (like some others, 
which, considered merely as questions 
of philosophy, may be of long and dif- 
ficult discussion) might be brought to 
a speedy determination, if men, before 





* The Epitaph has already, without the 
privity of its author, appeared in the Reading 
Gazette, and in Poulson’s Philadelphia Daily 
Advertiser, but is now published with her 
consent. 


they heat themselves with argument, 
would impartialiy consider how far 
reason, in her natural strength, may 
be competent to the inquiry. 1 do 
not mean to affirm generally that rea- 
son is not a judge in matters of re- 
ligion: but 1 do maintain that there 
are certain points concerning the na- 
ture of the Deity, and the schemes of 
Providence, upon which reason is 
dumb and revelation is explicit; and 
that, in these points, there is no certain 
guide but the plain obvious meaning 
of the written word. The question 
concerning the eternaj duration of the 
torments of the wicked is one of these. 
From any natural knowledge that we 
have of the Divine character, it never 
can be proved that the scheme of 
eternal punishment is unworthy of 
him. | 

It cannot be proved that this scheme 
is inconsistent with his natural perfec- 
tions,—his essential goodness, What 
is essential goodness P—It is usually 
defined by a single property,—the love 
of virtue for its own sake. The defi- 
nition is good, as far as it goes; but 
is it complete? Does it comprehend 
the whole of the thing intended P— 
Perhaps not. Virtue and vice are 
opposites : love and hate are opposites. 
A consistent character must bear op- 
posite affections towards opposite 
things. To love virtue, therefore, for 
its own sake, and to hate vice for its 
own sake, may equally belong to the 
character of essential goodness; and 
thus, as virtue in itself, and for its own 
sake, must be the object of God’s love 
and favour, so, incurable vice, in it- 
self, and for its own sake, may be the 
object of his hatred and persecution. 

Again, it cannot be proved that the 
scheme of eternal punishment is-in- 
consistent with the relative perfections 
of the Deity—with those attributes 
which are displayed in his dealings 
with the rational part of his creation : 
for who is he that shall determine in 
what proportions the attributes of 
justice and mercy, forbearance and 
severity, ought to be mixed up in the 
character of the Supreme Governor of 
the universe ? 

Nor can it be proved that eternal 
punishment is inconsistent with the 
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schemes of God’s moral government: 
for who can define the extent of that 
government ? Who among the sons of 
men hath an exact understanding of 
its ends—a knowiedge of its various 
parts, and of their mutual relations and 
dependencies? Who is he that shall 
explain by what motives the righteous 
are to be preserved from talling from 
their future state of glory ?—That 
they shall not full, we have the com- 
fortable assurance of God’s word. 
But by what means is the security of 
their state to be effected ?—Unques 
tionably by the influence of moral 
motives upen the minds of free and 
rational agents. But who is so en- 
lightened as to foresee what particular 
motives may be the fittest for the pur- 
pose '—Who can say, These might be 
sufficient,—these are superfluous? Is 
it impussible, that, among other mo- 
tives, the sufferings of the wicked may 
have a salutary effect ? And shall God 
spare the wicked. if the preservation 
of the righteous should call for the 
perpetual example of their punish- 
ment P—Since, then, n» proof can be 
deduced, from any natural knowledge 
that we have of God, that the scheme 
of eternal punishment is unworthy of 
the Divine character,—since there is 
no proof that it is inconsistent either 
with the natural perfections of God, 
or with his relative attributes,—since 
it may be necessary to the ends of his 
government; upon what grounds do we 
proceed, when we pretend to interpret, 
to qualify, and to extenuate the threat- 
enings of holy writ ? 

The original frailty of human na- 
ture, and the providential shortness of 
human life, are alleged to no purpose 
in this argument. Eternal punishment 
is not denounced against the frail, but 
against the hardened and perverse ; 
and life is to be esteemed long or 
short, not from any proportion it may 
bear to eternity (which would be equal- 
ly none at all, though it were protract- 
ed to ten thousand times its ordinary 
length,) but according as the space 
' of it may be more or less than may 
be just sufficient for the purposes of 
such a state as our present life is, of 
discipline and probation. There must 
be a certain length of time, the precise 
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measure of which can be known to 
none but God, within which, the pro- 
mises and the threatenings of the gos- 
pel, joined with the experience which 
every man’s life affords of God’s power 
and providence—of the instability and 
vanity of all worldly enjoyments,— 
there must, in the nature of things, be 
a certain measure of time, within 
which, if at all, this state of experience, 
joined with future hopes and fears, 
must produce certain degrees of im- 
provement in moral wisdom and in vir- 
tuous habit. If. in all that time, no ef- 
fect is wrought, the impediment can 
only have arisen from incurable self- 
will and obstinacy. If the ordinary 
period of life be more than is precisely 
sufficient for this trial and cultivation 
of the character, those characters 
which shall show themselves incorri- 
gibly bad, will have no claim upon the 
justice or the goodness of God, to 
abridge the time of their existence in 
misery, so that it may bear some cer- 
tain proportion to the short period of 
their wicked lives. Qualities are not 
to be measured by duration : they bear 
no more relation to it than they do to 
space. The hatefulness of sin is seated 
in itself—in its own internal quality 
of evil: by that its ill-deservings are 
to be measured,—not by the narrow- 
ness of the limits either of time or 
place, within which the good provi- 
dence of God hath confined its power 
of doing mischief. 

If, on any ground, it were safe to 
indulge a hope that the suffering of 
the wicked may have an end, it would 
be upon the principle adopted by the 
great Origen, and by other eminent 
examples of learning and piety which 
our own times have seen,—that the 
actual endurance of punishment in the 
next life will pri-duce effects to which 
the apprehension of it in this had been 
insufficient, and end, after a long 
course of ages, in the reformation of 
the worst characters. But the princi- 
ple that this effect is possible—that the 
heart may be reclaimed by force, is at 
best precarious; and the only safe 

rinciple of human conduct is the 
belief, that unrepented sin will suffer 
endless punishment hereafter. 
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THE PSALMS. 
Extracts from the New Family Bible now 
publishing by 1. & J. Swords, under the 
direction of the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart. 


(The passages within brackets are added to this edition 
by the American editor.) 


Psatm V. [The general subject of this 
Psalm is the saine as of the two preceding. 
It is a prayer for grace and mercy, and for 
God’s protection. Hp, Horsley. ] 

8 My voice shalt thou hear in the 
morning, O Lorp; in the morning 
will I direct my prayer unto thee, and 


will look up. 


[Ver. 3. My voice shalt thou hear in the 
morning, O Lord;| He who is in good 
earnest, and hath his heart fully bent upon 
the work of salvation, like other skilful and 
diligent artificers, will be “ early” in his 
application to it; he will getthe start of 
the world, and take the advantage of the 
** sweet hour of prime,” to “ dispose,” and 
** set himself in order,” for theday. What 
is a slothful sinner to think of himself, 
when he reads, concerning the holy Jesus, 
that “in the morning, rising up a great 
while before day, he went out and departed 
into a solitary place, and there prayed!” 
Maki. 95. Bp. Horne. } 

9 For there is no faithfulness in 
their mouth; their inward part és very 
wickedness ; their throat is an open 
sepulchre; they flatter with their 
tongue. 


[9. — they flatier with their tongue.] The 
word to smooth, is used in our language, 
in a manner exactly expressive of the He- 
brew metaphor, as our translators, at least, 
understocd it. We say, tosmooth a man 
over with thé tongue. This is, indeed, the 
Hebrew phrase in English words. But 
with us it is altogether vernacular. I have 
my doubts, indeed, whether flattery be the 
thing meant by the Hebrew words. Is it 
not rather that the persons in question, by 
plausible arguments, and an ensnaring elo- 
quence, contrived to set a fair appearance 
upon mischievous maxims and pernicious 
practices? Libertines, in all ages, have not 
wanted excuses for their riot and debau- 
cheries. The idolaters of antiquity con- 
trived to give an air of mysterious sanctity 
to the idlest fables, and the foulest rites ; 
and the philosophical atheists of modern 
times throw an air of wisdom over the 
most absurd doctrines, and the most 
wicked principtes. Thus, the words of the 
wicked are fair, while their practices are 
abominable, and they promise well with 
the worst intentions. The passage there- 
tore, may be not ili rendered : 

An open sepulchre is their throat, 

They set a polish with their tongue. 

Bp. Horsley.} 


12 For thou, Lorn, wilt bless the 
righteous; with favour wilt thou com- 
pass him as with a shield. 

{[12. For thou, Lord, wilt bless the rightee 
ous;} The Psalmist, speaking with the 
highest assurance of the final deliverance 
and happy condition of the good, is driven, 
as it were, by the spirit that inspired him, 
to a choice of words, fixing the blessing to 
a single person; to him who is blessed 
above all, and the cause of blessing. Bp, 
Horsley. | 

{ The “ blessing” of God descends upon 
us through Jesus Christ “the righteous,” 
or “ just One,” as of old it did upon Israel 
through David, whom, for the benefit of 
his chosen, God protected, delivered, and 
piaced upon the throne. Thou, O Christ, 
art the righteous Saviour, thou art the 
King of Israel, thou art the blessed of Je- 
hovah, the fountain of blessing to all be- 
lievers, and thy “favour” is the defence 
and pratection of the church militant. Bp. 
Harae. | 

These four things ave remarkable in this 
Psalm: ist. The fervency aml confidence 
with which good men call upon the Lord 
in their necessities. 2d. Their zeal for 
his service, and the joy and reverence with 
which they adore him, in places set apart 
for publick worship. 2d. God’s abhorrence 
and detestation of sin, and especially of 
pride and deceit ; and the punishment re- 
served for the proud and unjust. And, 
lastly, his favourable protection of all those 
that fearhim, and trust inhim. Ostervald. 


Psatm VI. This being one of the peni- 
tential Psaims, is appointed to be used on 
Ash-Wednesday, and is suitable to the 
condition of those who are any ways af- 
flicted or distressed in mind, body, or 
estate. T'ravell. 

[The supplicatory Psalms may be gene- 
rally divided into two classes, according 
to the prayer; which, in some, regards the 
public, and in others, the individual. In 
those of the latter class, which is the most 
numerous, the supplicant is always in dis- 
tress. His distress arises chiefly from the 
persecution of his enemies. His enemies 
are always the enemies of God and good- 
ness. Their enmity to the suppliant is 
unprovoked. If it has any cause, it is only 
that he is the faithful servant of Jehovah, 
whose worship they oppose. They are 
numerous and powerful, and use all means, 
both of force and stratagem, for the sup- 
pliant’s destruction ;—an object, in the 
pursuit of which they are incessantly em- 
ployed. The suppliant is alone, without 
friends, poor, and destitute of all support 
but God’s providential protection When 
the great inequality between the suppliant 
and his enemies is considered, with re- 
spect to their different rank and fortunes 
in the world, it seems strange that one, so 
inconsiderable as he is described to be, 
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should at all attract the notice of persons 
so greatly his superiors, or that having 
once incurred their displeasure, he should 
not be immediately cut off. But although 
their malice is perpetually at work, their 
oint is never carried. They keep him 
ndeed in perpetual alarm and vexation, 
but they seem never to advance a single 
step nearer to the end of their wishes, viz. 
his destruction. The suppliant, on the 
other hand, often miraculously relieved, is 
yet never out of danger, though he looks 
forward with confidence to a peried of final 
deliverance. If at any time he is under 
apprehension of death, it is by the visita- 
tion of God in sickness. And at those 
seasons, the persecution of his enemies 
always makes a considerable part of the 
affliction. They exult in the prospect of 
his dissolution; upbraid him as deserted. 
by his God; and, in the end, feel the 
highest disappointment and vexation at 
his recovery. From these circumstances, 
which, in the aggregate, will not apply 
to any character in the Jewish history, 
there is good reason to conclude that the 
suppliant is a mystical personage ; some- 
times the Messiah, sometimes theChurch, 
sometimes an individual of the faithful. 
The enemies, too, are mystical ;—the 
Devil, and the evil spirits his confederates, 
and atheists, and idolaters, considered 
as associated with the rebellious angels. 
The sickness, too, is mystical : When the 
Messiah himself is the sick person, the 
sickness is his humiliation, and the wrath 
which he endured for the sins of men: 
When the church is personated, her sick- 
ness is the frailty of her members. But 
in some Psalms, the sick suppliant is the 
believer’s soul, labouring under a sense of 
its infirmities, and anxiously expecting the 
promised redemption; the sickness is the 
depravity and disorder occasioned by the 
fallof man. Bp. Horsely.}) 


2 Have mercy upon me, O Lorn; 
for | am weak: O Lorp, heal me; 
for my bones are vexed. 


. Ver. 2. — my bones are vexed.| That is, 
shaken, or made to tremble. Bp. Horne. 

My pain reaches to my bones and inward 
parts. §S. Clarke. 

[The penitent entreats for mercy, first, 
by representing his pitiable case, under 
the image of sickness. He describes his 
soul as deprived of all its health and 
vigour, as languishing and fainting, by 
reason of sin, which had eat out the vitals, 
and shaken all the powers and supporters 
of the spiritual frame, so that the breath 
of life seemed to be departing. Bp. 
Horne. } 

3 My soul is also sore vexed: but 
thou, O Lorn, how long? 

3. — but thou, O Lord, how long ?] But 
thou, O Lord, how long wilt thou thus af- 
flict me? Dr, Wells. 
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{Another argument is drawn from the 
sense which the penitent huth of this his 
woful condition, and the consternation and 
anxiety produced thereby in his troubled 
mind. ‘hese catise him to fly for refuge to 
the hope set before him, “ Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick ;” he is, therefore, 
beautifully represented as crying out, with 
a fond and longing impatience, “But thou, 
O Lord, how long?” Bp. Horne.] 


4 Return, O Lorn, deliver my soul : 
Oh save me fer thy mercies’ sake. 


[4. Return, O Lord, deliver my soul: &c.] 
A third argument is formed upon the con- 
sideration of God’s “ mercy ;” for the sake 
of which, as it is promised to penitents, 
he is requested to “return,” or to turn 
himself towards the suppliant; to lift up 
his countenance on the desponding heart ; 
to “deliver” it from darkness and the 
shadow of death, and to diffuse around it 
light and life, salvation, joy, and gladness. 
Bp. Herne.) 


5 For in death there is no remem- 
brance of thee: in the grave who shall 
give thee thanks ? 


5. For in death there is no remembrance of 
thee: | For the dead are utterly unable to 
commemorate thy wonderful works, and 
propagate the memory of them to posteri- 
ty. Bp. Patrick. 

{ The fourth argument proceeds upon a 
supposition, that God created man for his 
own glory, which, therefore, would be so 
far diminished, if man were permitted 
finally to perish. The body could not 
glorify God, unless raised from the dead : 
nor could the soul if left in hell, The 
voice of thanksgiving is not heard in the 
grave, and no hallelujahs are sung in the 
pit of destruction. Bp. Horne.] 


6 I am weaty with my groaning; 
all the night make I my bed to swim ; 
I water my couch with my tears. 

(6. Iam weury with my groaning; &c.] 
The penitent is supplied with a fifth argu- 
ment, by the signs and fruits of a sincere 
repentance, which put themselves forth in 
him. Such was his sorrow, and such re- 
venge did he take upon himself, that for 
every idle word he now poured forth a 
groan, like him that is in anguish through 
extremity of bodily pain, until he was 
“weary,” but yet continued groaning; 
while the sad remembrance of each wanton 
folly drew a tear from the fountains of 
grief. Bp. Horne } 


9 The Lorp hath heard my sup- 
plication; the Lorp will receive my 
prayer. 

[9. The Lord hath heard my supplica- 
tion; &c.] Repentance having performed 
her task, having taught her votary to for. 
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sake sin, and to renounce all communica- 
tion with sinners, now gives place to faith, 
which appears with the glad tidings of 
pardon and acceptance, causing the peni- 
tent to rejoice in God his Saviour, with joy 
unspeakable; and inspiring his heart with 
vigour and resolution to run his course in 
the way of righteousness Risen to new- 
ness in life, he defies the malice, and pre- 
dicts the final overthrow of his spiritual 
adversaries. Bp. Horne | 

10 Let all uniae enemies be ashamed 
and sore vexed: let them return and 
be ashamed suddenly. 


[10. Let all mine enemies be ashamed] 
Or, all mine enemics shall be ashamed; 
they shall return and be ashamed suddenly. 
—Many of the mournful Psalms end in 
this manner, to instruct the believer, that 
he is continually to look forward, «and so- 
lace himself with beholding that day, when 
his wartare shall be accomplished; when 
sin and sorrow shall be no more; when 
sudden and everlasting confusion shall 
eover the enemies of righteousness; when 
the sackcloth of the penitent shall be ex- 
changed for a robe of glory, and every tear 
become 2 sparkling gem in his crown; 
when to signs and groans shall succeed 
the songs of heaven set to angelic harps, 
and faith shall be resolved into the vision 
ofthe Almighty Bp. Horne.) 

We are all God’s children, and reproof 
and correction is as due to children from 
their parents, as nourishment; they can- 
not prosper without it; crosses and afflic- 
tions are God’s chastisements, without 
which we cannot be, if we are his children. 
Therefore the pious and godly man does 
not, must not pray, that all things may 
succeed according to his own wish, and 
that he may know nothing but prosperity 
in this world: all that he prays is, that 
those afflictions, whiclt he must pass 
through, may not fall upon him out of God’s 
anger, and that his displeasure may not 
pursue him beyond that adversity. Lord 
Clarendon. 


——— 


On what is called Rational Christi- 
anity.—AN EXTRACT, 

WE are frequently misled by words, 
and if we change our terms can better 
understand ourselves. Aational Chris- 
tianity, if it were called human Chris- 
tianity, would not be so seductive in 
the sound: and yet the term would be 
equivalent, for rational refers, of 
course, to human reason only. But 
rational, so used, has a deception in 
it; for being commonly opposed to ir- 
rational, a conclusion is drawn tacitly, 
that the Christianity to which that 
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epithet is not applied, has in it some- 
thing contrary t: reason, or inconsist- 
ent with it; and between rational and 
irrational belief, no man of sense 
would hesitate a moment. But the 
real opposition marked by such a term, 
in this case, should be that between 
ratwmal and super rational, between 
human and divine. And in this op- 
position of terms, it would be equally 
the part not only of common sense, but 
even of the highest understanding, to 
give the preference to that which 
must be best; and human Christianity, 
however speciously adorned, can be 
but ill regarded when compared with 
that which is divine. 

Could Christianity, retaining its 
essential preperties, be made entirely 
level to the faculties of man, then to 
the triumphant question and implied 
affirmation of the Apostle, when he 
says, * Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world?” we might 
boldly answer, No. Ged hath rather 
established and exalted the wisdom of 
this world, by showing that there is 
nothing imthe most important of his 
counsels, or the most obscure of all 
his dispensations, that is not open to 
the search, and subject te the judgment 
of mankind. That this is not the case 
we have abundant assurance through- 
out the apostolic writings. 

It is, however, only the pretended 
wisdom which aspires to knowledge 
not within its reach, that God is will- 
ing to confound: when rightly exer- 
cised, the reason of mankind may rise 
to real wisd)m, and is, by its Divine 
Author, encouraged and approved. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Ot things which neither our senses 
can descry, nor the internal survey of 
ourselves present, we can only form 
conjectures ; of facts we can know 
nothing but by infermation: And 
whence can infermation of that kind 
proceed ? Undoubtedly, from some su- 
perior source. In divine knowledge, 
for example, whence can we be fur- 
nished with the truths we may require ? 
Certainly from Divine consmunication 
only ; experience and reflection can 
do nothing for us. 

If, upon such subjects, information 
has been actually bestowed by God 
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himself, there cannot be a doubt with 
what submission we should all receive 
it : nor is there any doubt among man- 
kind, so far as they agree concerning 
the main fact, that the information has 
been imparted, or in the interpretation 
of the words in which it is conveyed. 
But Divine truths, being communi- 
cated to us in the common language 
of men, are subject to partake of that 
uncertainty which the imperfection of 
all human languages occasions ; name- 
ly, a difference of interpretation, by 
means of which they may convey to 
various men dissimilar views of things, 
unless some certain rules can be laid 
down to ascertain the proper method 
of interpreting. 

We cannot, perhaps, by any means 
obtain such limitations as will deliver 
us from all uncertainty: one nega- 
tive direction appears, however, suffi- 
ciently obvious; that we cannot in 
such subjects, as in those which lie 
more level to our comprehension, re- 
ject the literal meaning on our own 
authority, and seek another as more 
probable, or suited better to our pre- 
conceived opinions ; for our previous 
notions, by our own confession, are 
drawn entirely from inferior objects ; 
from what we see, or hear, or touch, 
or otherwise perceive upon this earth ; 
or from what is passing in the intel- 
lectual part of our own compounded 
frame ; in all which there is nothing 
that can by any means direct us rightly 
in divine science; nothing that can 
guide us toa knowledge, just or ac- 
curate, of the counsels, and still less 
of the peculiar mode of existence of 
the Deity. 

If, indeed, in different communica- 
tions of Divine knowledge there be 
found any seeming variation, it will 
then be the proper act of reason and 
of judgmentto examine which of them 
is clearest in itself, and best confirmed 
by other sacred oracles; and to con- 
sider afterwards by what fair steps of 
sound interpretation the whole may 
be restored to harmony; well know- 
ing that, notwithstanding appearances, 
there cannot be a real inconsistency. 
Such latitude may fairly be assumed, 
and must, in cases that require it, be 
allowed. But to determine, on the 

Vou. IV. 
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ground of human reason, that decla- 
rations, in themselves distinct and 
clear, originating confessedly from 
Divine authority, are, in their nature, 
such as man cannot receive, and, in 
pursuance of that bold decision, to 
quit the plain and natural sense of 
many corresponding passages, com- 
pelling them, by forced interpretation, 
tv conform themselves, not to other 
oracles of sacred origin, but to that 
opinion which to the interpreter may 
seem more worthy of assent,—this is 
surely vain presumption :—this is sit- 
ting as in judgment against God, and 
raising up the widom of this world 
above his heavenly wisdom. Of hu- 
man reason so employed the proper 
name is folly; its mightiest efforts but 
the more expose its weakness; and 
the oracles cf heaven, unshaken by its 
vain assaults, bring back to our re- 
membrance the strong question of my 
text, “ Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world?”—or that of 
Jeremiah, who exclaims of men pre- 
sumptuous in their fancied knowledge, 
“Lo! they have rejected the word of 
the Lord, and what wisdom is in 
them ?””* : 

It is delightful to the pride of man 
to fancy that his mind can vanquish 
every obstacle, and lay all difficulties 
plain before it; but it was not to in- 
dulge that foolish pride that Jesus 
Christ was manifested in the flesh; 
rather was it, if we will be guided by 
St. Paul, “ to cast down reasonings, 
and every high thing that exalteth it- 
self against the knowledge of God.”t 

The wisdom of this world has scope 
enough to exercise its powers in many 
other ways, without exhausting them 
in vain attempts against the oracles of 
God. Let it pursue the system of 
created things, and with an honour- 
able diligence trace out the power of 
God in all his various works ; collect- 
ing facts; inventing, varying, and come 
paring curious trials and experiments, 
till nothing be unknown which such 
inquiries can discover. Let it employ 
itself in viewing man in all the won- 
dreus movements of his intellectual 
powers. Let it improve the arts by 
which his natural powers are multi- 


* Jer. viii. 9. ¢ 2 Cor. x. 5. 
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plied, and the value of his life increas- 
ed. Let it form new systems of mo- 
rality and government, taking care 
only to make the one consistent with 
the light of true religion, and the other 
with the quiet and security of man. 
Let it do these things, and whatever 
else it can perform within its proper 
aphere, and praise and honour will at- 
tend it to the utmost limits of that pro- 
gress. 

But when it comes to touch on sa- 
cred knowledge, then let human wis- 
dom be assured, that nothing but hu- 
mility can save it from the shame of 
being counted folly. What is plainly 
taught it must receive implicitly, with- 
out disputings, cavillings, or subter- 
fuges ;. well knowing that it has within 
itself no scale by which to try or esti- 
mate that wisdom which descends from 
heaven. Thus cautioned, man will 
evér find the oracles of God a source 
of comfort and delight, united fre- 
quently with wonder: but if he will 
persist to have them level in all mat- 
ters to his knowledge, and squared 
exactly to his preconceived ideas, then 
will they prove to him but a source of 
shame; and however he may vaunt 
himself at present, and triumph in the 
pride of his discoveries, a day will 
come when he will feel, and all man- 
kind will see, that God has turned his 
wisdom into folly. 

Rational religion opposed to irra- 
tional (that is, to superstition and the 
dreams of error and absurdity), let us 
all maintain and value: but rational 
opposed to divine, let us leave to 
those who can be vain enough to think 
that human reason is superior to eter- 
nal wisdom; or human speculation 
preferable to divine instruction. 

[Nares. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 
On the Scriptures. 
(Concluded from page 15.) 
Tae writers of Holy Writ, although 


living in different ages, yet universally 


agree when speaking on the same sub- 
ject. Amidst the general symphony, 
no Jerring chord is heard. Like a well 
organized instrument, every string is 
engaged to afford more complete har- 


mony to the reigning tune. Who 
could ever suppose, that men living in 
different countries, and at different 
times, could perfectly agree in writin 
on the same theme, except directed 
by some supernatural agency? From 
what has been said, the Agent, cer- 
tainly, was God himself. 

When some opinion or matter 
meets with astonishing opposition, and 
yet gains ground, we would reasona- 
bly infer, that it was supported by 
some mighty advocate. By this argu- 
ment, the Scriptures shine forth with 
striking proof of their Divine origin. 
In almost every age, their opponents 
have strenuously exerted themselves 
againstthem. Now, armed with im- 
plements of cruel death, they threaten 
sudden destruction to its professors. 
Now, by more artful means, pretend 
that it is a system of absurdity, leading 
those who believe it to superstition, 
and eveninsanity. At one time, they 
drive them “ to the mountains and to 
the hills, to the rivers and to the val. 
leys, and desolate wastes;” at another 
time, in a vein of levity, they laugh 
them to scorn, and treat them and the 
doctrines they believe with contempt. 
Yet this volume still remains and is 
still more effectually established. It 
defies their rage, and triumphs in their 
disappointments. From generation to 
generation it has been handed down, 
for the benefit of the people that be- 
lieve itstruths. Let thefury of devils, 
and the mad reasonings of deists, be 
engaged in horrid agitation against 
this beok ; yet it wall stand, as it has 
stood, immoveably fixed. Who hath 
an arm like unto the Lord? And who 
can resist his power? When the vast 
ocean is tossed with foaming billows, 
and mingles with the clouds, he speaks, 
and itsroarings cease; its proud waves 
subside into a calm. hen devils 
and wicked men unite to vex the 
Church, then God, in fit time, stretches 
out his hand, and quells the tumult. 

No writings have been so univer- 
sally received asthe Holy Scriptures ; 
received not only on account of their 
sublimity, but for the government of 
our lives. "Where are the productions 
of the old philosophers? Where all 
that they wrote on moral conduct, 
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happiness, and acceptance with the 
Deity ? Vanished as an early cloud. 
But no sooner was the Gospel made 
known, than thousands flew to its pro- 
tection, and embraced its belief. 
Who directed them to it? Who made 
them sensible of its need? None but 
HE who had a Church to save ;—who 
had happiness to dispense. 

Having already adduced many 
proofs of the divinity of the Scriptures, 
we will yet particularly consider the 
DOCTRINES, PROPHECIES, and MIRACLES 
contained inthem. The doctrines are 
practical, reasonable, and sublime. 

If its doctrines. were merely specu- 
lative, they would only employ the 
understanding, and not influence our 
hearts, or direct our lives. They 
would not prove so beneficial to men 
in general. They would not impose 
good actions, and render us obligated 
to be useful to each other. Without 
practice, the Christian would not be 
known from the professed infidel. 
But here we are directed to all those 
duties which so lovingly embellish 
Christianity. Here we are taught un- 
bounded charity, and every species of 
benevolence. By practising the du- 
ties enjoined in Holy Writ we honour 
God, improve ourselves, and do good 
to all around. What more desirable 
than such conduct? If genuine piety 
once reigned in the hearts of all, ani- 
mosity, envy, and revenge would be 
suddenly annihilated, and all their dis- 
agreeable consequences be no more. 
Horrid war would no longer strike her 
clanging armour, or wave her bloody 
banners. The name of tyrant would 
be extinct, and enemy buried in obli- 
vion. Peace would expand her wings, 
shed her gentle influence around, and 
speak the world profusely happy. 

Doctrines may be called reasonable, 
when they are consistent with our 
rational faculties, when they are cal- 
culated to accomplish some useful de- 
sign, or when fitted to the condition of 
that class of beings for whom they 
were intended. As all truths have 
God for their author, he being un- 
changeable, they must all coincide. 
Therefore, there is no reality in na- 
ture contradicted by the Scriptures. 
True, revelation may be opposed to 
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contingent and mutable truths, which 
can be changed by a miracle; but 
then it must not be dissonant to the 
necessary truths of reason. Doctrines 
in revelation may be above the reach 
of reason; yet she will not reject them 
if they do not jar with her essential 
truths. 

Nothing cari be more suited to our 
wants than the truths in Scripture. 
Are we anxious to know from what 
seeming discordance takes its rise, and 
to what end it contributes? Here we 
are fully informed. ‘Would we know 
what will dispel our dread of a future 
world, and hew happiness may be at- 
tained? Here we read the joyful 
news. We are altogether ignorant 
of the government of the world, and 
why such amazing revolutions are ef- 
fected as the annals of history report, 
and our own experience confirms. 
Here, and here only, we are made to 
understand what the great Raler is 
about to accomplish. In a werd, if 
the doctrines of the Scriptures are 
agreeable to the reason of things, if 
they direct to anoble end, and if they 
are suited particularly to our exi- 
gences, no person in the spirit of wis- 
dom can deny that they are from 
above. 


Doctrines in Scripture are sublime. 


To judge of grandeur or sublimity, we 
must attend to the sensations of the 
soul, while contemplating some sub- 
ject. Objects possessed of extensive 
amplitude, as a huge range ‘of moun- 
tains, the ocean, the vast expanse of 
heaven, make the soul expand hefore 
she can obtain an adequate idea of 
them. She feels herself capable of 
noble exertions, and is delighted with 
her powers. In like manner, when 
somewhat is offered to the mental eye, 
which requires our greatest efforts in 
order to be conceived, immediately 
our internal agents combine, and en- 
deavour to attain a knowledge of the 
subject. The elevation of mind ne- 
cessary for this, exalts the soul with a 
sense of her nobleness, and affords her 
ample pleasure. If we examine the 
Scriptures, there we discover doctrines 
sublime in the most august view. To 
hear of a beautiful system, created out 
of nothing ; of universal darkness sud- 
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denly lost in unbounded light; of man’s 
fall, and the plan of redemption 
through a Saviour; at once astonishes, 
ennobles, and confounds the soul. 
There are doctrines in Scripture which 
are far above the reach of human con- 
ceptions. These, nevertheless, are not 
contradictory to reason. We term 
them Mysteries; for they are so blend- 
ed in Divine truth, that our under- 
standings cannot contain them. And 
are we so foolish as to imagine that 
nothing in a revelation should be in- 
comprehensible? If the Scriptures 
were devoid of these, we might, with 
more propriety, object against them ; 
especially, if they pretended to inform 
us of the nature of the Deity. For it 
would be the highest presumption in 
creatures like ourselves to suppose, 
that we could contain in our ideas the 
essence of the FIRST GREAT CAUSE. 

In the word of God we find prophe- 
cies or predictions of future events. 
A full enumeration of them would far 
exceed the bounds of this inquiry. 
But a few of them shal! be mentioned. 
The Israelites’ entrance into Egypt, 
and their departure, were foretold and 
duly fulfilled. The Babylonish cap- 
tivity was predicted many years be- 
fore it happened. The great revolu- 
tions in the civil world were spoken 
of centuries before they were effected ; 
and that not generally, but very sin- 
gularly, only under a vail. Many 
other prophecies of less note are con- 
tained inthesacred page But the most 
glorious event ever registered in the 
annals of nations; ever beheld by the 
sun, or conceived by the heart of 
man, was very particularly foretold. 
Prophets, from the first formation of 
things tothe end of the Old Testa- 
ment, all speak of the coming of the 
Messiah. Though they lived at dif- 
ferent times, and under different go- 
vernments, all agree concerning him. 
For this Israel came out of Egypt, led 
by a mighty power. For this, the 
strong walls of Babylon, and the po- 
tent empire of Assyria fell. And for 
this, the Ruman extended his laws 
throughout all lands, and wrapped the 
world in peace. If so many prophe- 
cies have been fulfilled, and if these 
are only found in the Scriptures, then 
they are the revelation of God. 


Miracles are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, as having been wrought princi- 
pally for the conviction of men. And 
where miracles are introduced, no ar- 
guments can avail against them. A 
mivacle: may be defined an action 
strange and unaccountable, performed 
by supernatural power, and designed 
to convince man of something very 
extraordinary, and against the bent of 
his will. A miracle produced, conse- 
quently infers the agency of a Divine 
power. What astonishing actions do 
we meet with in the Scriptures! How 
inconceivable that power which stops 
the sun and moon in their course! 
What but an Almighty voice can 
wake the sleeping dust, and make 
the dead. arise! What but the wis- 
dom of God can infuse the know- 
ledge of divers languages into man! 
These, and hundreds more, were 
wrought to commend the volume in 
which they stand recorded, and to 
prove that itis from that Being, who 
is “ wonderful in all his works and 
ways.” 

Thus a cloud of witnesses, spurn- 
ing all the invention of man against 
revelation, compel us to acceed to 
this decision, that the Bible is from 
God. Solemn thought! And are there 
so many of our race, of the race to 
whom it was designed to bring life, 
that despise its doctrines, and tram- 
ple onits truths? Alas,tootrue! The 
bird when caught in the net, or entan- 
gled in the thicket, would rejoice to 
be rescued by any hand. But man, a 
being privileged with reason ; a being 
who, in his pristine form, resembled his 
Maker, will not, though in the utmost 
need, accept of assistance. Let the 
heavens be suffused with gloom; let 
nature mourn; and let the angelic 
choir, in doleful symphony, strike their 
lyres! Man, the lord below, the fa- 
vourite of Heaven, dies in the midst 
of life. Once he loved his Maker, 
held sweet converse with angels, and 
was supremely happy. Now he is 
fallen, is alienated from God, asso- 
ciates with accursed spirits, and 
“ stalks in sullen state devoid of bliss ;” 
and, though a remedy is offered, in- 
stead of grasping the gift, avoids the 
sight, and flies asif sudden destruction 
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was concealed in it. But why thus 
complain? Will the Author of revela- 
tion be frustrated in his purposes? Far 
from it. There are (glory to the great 
Captain of our salvation) many who 
have taken this revelation as a stand- 
ard for their conduct, and its truths for 
their doctrines. These are they who 
are truly wise; whom no adversity 
casts d»wn; no prosperity elates. 
These are they whose protector is 
God; in whom all their hopes of hap- 
piness are centred; and by whose fa- 
vour they will reap the joyful fruits 
laid up for them in bliss. Rejoice 
ye happy number, and with your songs 
gladden the earth! Let every grove 
resound with joyful hymns, and every 
hill reverberate the pleasing echo: for 
mortals on the verge of despair, on 
the very brink of ruin, are, “ through 
love without end, and without measure 
grace,” received into the lap of pure 
pleasures, which shall last for ever- 


more. 
WERTER. 


The fourth Annual Report of the 
Managers of the Auxiliary New- 
York Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Society. 


New-York, January 25, 1820. 

Tarts being the fourth Anniversary of 
the Auxiliary New-York Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book Society, pursuant to 
public notice the Society assembled in Tri- 
nity Church, at seven o’clock P. M.— 
Fioyp Smita, 2d Vice-President, in the 
Chair, and Cuarzes Keecer, Secretary. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read and approved. 

The Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers was then read by Mr. Corwexivus 
R. Durrie; whereupon, on motion of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hopart, seconded by 
the Rev. Mr. MontTcsomery, 

Resolved, That the Report just read be 
accepted. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. OnnERDONE, 

Resolved, That the Report just read, 
together with the proceedings of this 
meeting, be published, and that the mode 
of its publication be such as to render its 
circulation as extensive as possible. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Harnis, se- 
conded by the Right Rev. Bishop Horanrrt, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this So- 
ciety be presented to the Board of Mana- 

rs for the zeal and prudence with which 
they have executed the trust reposed in 
thems 





The Society then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of « Board of Managers for the ensu- 
ing year. The Rev. Taomas Lrext, and 
Josuva Joxus, Esq. being appointed in- 
spectors. On counting the ballots, it ap- 
peared that the fuilowing gentlemen were 
unanimously elected : 

Luther Bradish, President. 

Floyd Smith, !st Vice-President. 

Cornelius R. Duffie, 2d Vice-President. 

Henry Barclay, Sd Vice-President. 

William E. Dunscomb, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Charles Keeler, Recording Secretary. 

J. Smyth Rogers, Ureasurer. 

Thomas N Stanford, Agent. 

Managers—Kdward N.Cox, John Watts, 


jun. Benjamin Haight, Charles Nichols, 


David A. Clarkson, John J. Lambert, Wil- 
liam Onderdonk, jun. William H. Harison, 
Peter Kean, Lewis Loutrel, Samuel W. 
Moore, Cornelius $8 Burtow, Gerardus A. 
Cooper, Charles W. Sandford, William S. 
Popham, H. W. Wucachet, Thomas T. 
Groshon, Charles N. S. Rowland. 


REPORT. 


One of the many benefits which 
flow from the annual review of our 
united operations, is the evidence 
presented to each of us individually, 
at how small a sacrifice of time or 
money very extensive good may be 
produced. 

This Society has been established 
only four years, and in that short 
time, without interfering with in- 
dividual avocations, without being 
burdensome to individual resources, 
it has spread among the community 
advantages which could with diffi- 
culty be compassed by the best 
ability and zeal confined within the 
period of an individual life. 

The small share which we bear 
in this work respectively, leaves no 
room for self-gratulation: yet the 
institution which ourcommon efforts 
have raised, may well call forth our 
pride and our joy; while we regard, 
not merely the great results it has 
already effected, but the steady pur- 
suit promised to its objects from the 
permanency of its character. 

To exhibit a statement of these 
results is now the duty of the Board, 
and they perform it in the assurance 
that the members of this Society will 
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believe their past liberality to have 
been well dispensed, and knowing 
how much remains to be accom- 
plished, will still “be ready to give, 
and glad to distribute.” 

The last Report informed you, 
that by the operationsof this Society, 
the price of Prayer Books had been 
reduced from 38 to 30 cents per 
copy—that 1,591 Bibles, and 12,287 
Prayer Books had been distributed 
-—that we were the owners of a set 
of stereotype plates for the Book 
of Common Prayer, which cost 1200 
dollars, and that we had contracted 
for a set of stereotype plates for the 
Holy Bible, towards the payment 
of which 1800 dollars had been sub- 
scribed. These were the effects 
produced by your bounty continued 
to the Managers for three years. 

Another year has elapsed, during 
which we have distributed 286 Bi- 
bles, and 1,378 Prayer Books, mak- 
ing a total of 15,542 volumes placed 
in almost as many needful hands. 
During the past year also, the plates 
for the Bible have been completed, 
and the cost thereof, $ 2,357 18 has 
been paid. ‘The Board are in ad- 
vance, however, by this payment 
about 350 dollars, to reimburse 
which, they must solicit the contri- 
butions of those who have not yet 
subscribed. These plates, which are 
admirably executed, and highly spo- 
ken of by judges, are in the hands of 
Messrs. T. & J. Swords, with whom 
the Board have authorized a con- 
tract to be made for publishing an 
editionfrom them. An arrangement 
has also been made with Messrs. 
Swords, by which our Depository 
has been removed to their store, No. 
160 Pearl-street, where application 


. must hereafter be made for the Bi- 


bles and Prayer Books of this So- 
ciety. 

The Report of the Agent shows, 
that the Bibles and Prayer Books 
were distributed to the Sunday 
Schools of this city and its vicinity-— 


to convicts in the State Prison—to 
attendants upon the Mariners’ 
Church, and to various individuals, 
by the hands of the Managers. Be- 
sides these, a large proportion was 
sent to the northern and western 
counties of this State, for the use 
of new and remote churches—to the 
New-England States—to New-Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Virginia, North-Caroli- 
na, and the Western Territories. 
The Prayer Books furnished to the 
Mariners’ Church were very cheer- 
fully granted by the Board, at the 
request of the Directors of that in- 
stitution, who have expressed to us 
the earnestness with which they 
were sought for by seamen, to whom 
they were given with Bibles and 
Tracts, when on the eve of going 
to sea. 

The Board are aware that some 
explanation is necessary to account 
for their limited distribution during 
the past, compared with those of 
former years. Several causes have 
tended to produce this effect. The 
unexampled depression of the mer- 
cantile community affecting the re- 
sources of all classes, has very ma- 
terially interfered with the collection 
of subscriptions, and the ability of 
our patrons. The prevalence of Yel- 
low Fever, and the closing of the 
Depository at the most active sea- 
son of the year, were not without 
their influence. But the principal 
cause is to be found in the necessity 
the Board were under of advancing 
out of the Treasury the sum before 
mentioned, to complete the payment 
on the Bible plates, by which so 
much money was diverted from be- 
ing employed in the ordinary ope- 
rations of the Seciety. The demand 
for books continues as pressing as 
formerly, and we cherish the hope 
that our ability to meet it may be so 
increased, as to atone for the past 
disappointments which have una- 
voidably occurred.* 

* The Board have been under the neces 
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The report of the Treasurer, 
which, on the 25th of January last, 
showed a balance in the Treasury of 
one hundred and twenty dollars and 
thirty-three cents, now exhibits a 
deficiency of one hundred and eighty 
four dollars and fifty cents. 

It were to be wished, that, besides 
giving the aid of their own contribu- 
tions, the members of this Society 
could be incited to increase the 
means of its usefulness, by making 
known more generally its objects— 
by soliciting co-operation—by com- 
municating such information as they 
may acquire as to the most advan- 
tageous field for its benevolence— 
and by distributing, in person, 
among proper objects, the quota of 
books to which their subscription 
entitles them. 

Are inducements wanting to in- 
terest ourselves or others in thus pro- 
moting the objects for which we are 
associated? ‘They present them- 
selves on every side. We speak not 
of the pleasure which our common 
humanity feels at the sight of lives 
well ordered and passions well regu- 
lated. We speak not of the benefits 
which flow to society in general, 
from the diffusion and practice of 
the best system of morality the 
world ever knew. We address our- 
selves to Christians, and therefore 
assume a loftier ground. Weremind 
them that, to the eye unenlightened 
by religion, human life presents an 
inexplicable mystery. To spend it 
in vice, in folly, or weariness, and to 
close it in gloomy insensibility, in 
trembling apprehension, or in abso-~ 
lute despair, is the brief history of 
multitudes of our race. Ignorance 
and toil seek no disclosure of the 
object of existence, contented to for- 
get, or to alleviate its ills. Human 





sity, very recently, of declining a request 
for two hundred Prayer Books, (made 
through the Bishop) for the use of the ex- 
pedition fitted out by Government for the 
African coast, owing entirely to the want 
of funds. 
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reason cannot lift the vail which 
hangs over our destiny. Extolled 
by the pride of false philosophy, and 
confided in by the inconsiderate and 
the vain, she proves herself an erring 
and deceitful guide, whose meteor- 
gleam serves first to bewilder, and 
then to blind. The grave is not 
shrouded in gloom more profound 
and impenetrable, than that which 
rests on life’s brightest paths, where 
Revelation beams not. 

But in the midst of this thick 
darkness, the Bible is opened, and 
immediately a great light shines 
around us. ‘he Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is proclaimed, and all mys- 
tery and doubt have vanished. 
Every part of the conduct of life ri- 
ses in awful importance, and is dig- 
nified by motives and sanctions be- 
fore unknown. The unthinking and 
unrepenting are warned of their ac- 
countability. Rest, hope, and joy 
are promised to the weary, the des- 
ponding, and the wretched: while 
visions of blessedness and peace sus- 
tain the spirits of the departing 
Christian. 

The Bible, which thus transforms 
earthly sorrows into celestial conso. 
lations, is an invaluable blessing: 
and not to feel deeply the responsi- 
bility of its diffusion, were to under- 
value the message of God, and the 
mission of his Son. 

The well meant comforts we be- 
stow to relieve the wants of a brief 
life, “ perish in the using:” yet the 
claims of earthly wretchedness ever 
deserve our affectionate and sooth- 
ing regard. To minister to spiritual 
wants is a sublimer work, the fruits 
of which shall endure for ever. The 
extremity of worldly misery even 
increases the obligation to this duty; - 
for the more pitiable the sufferer in 
this transitory scene, the more ear- 
nestly should he be invited, through 
the means of grace, to seek that 
hope of glory, in the view of which 
sufferings and death lose their power. 
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The Bisie, we repeat, is an ines- 
timable gift; and if in prosperity it 
can gild even our best enjoyments 
with the sunshine of cheerfulness, 
and free us from the fearful uncer- 
tainty of irreligion,—if in adversity 
it can pierce the darkest clouds, and 
disclose to us the ‘prospect of our 
immortal hopes,—if a. all times it 
can irradiate our hearts with that 
peace which passeth a'l understand- 
ing; can we be sensible of our pri- 
vileges, or just to our obligations, if 
we are slow in communicating its 
tidings of great joy? 

But our duty stops not here, We 
are members of the Church of Christ. 
In its communion we enjoy doc- 
trines, worship, and sacraments, 
pure, primitive, and ~criptural, and 
proclaimed and dispensed by orders 
ot the ministry, derived through 
the Apostles from Christ himself. 
‘These advantages we are bound 
to impart to those who have not 
received them, and to confirm to 
those who but partially possess them. 
‘The Book of Common Prayer, in 
which this Church is set forth, is 
therefore a fit companion of the Holy 
Scriptures. In this belief we present 
it with confidence to all who wish to 
become acquainted with the Church 
of God, desiring them to compare it 
with the sacred volume, and fear- 
less of the result. 

For ourselves as Churchmen, our 
attachment to the Prayer Book is 
deeply fixed in the feelings it has in- 
spired from the earliest knowledge of 
its contents, and has been increased 
by the maturer judgment of added 
vears. It is associated in our recol- 
lection with the devotions of the 
best men of ages long gone by. We 
reyard it not only as the best stand- 
ard, but the safeguard of our Chris- 
tian faith. It is at once the incen- 
tive and the guide to a fervent, ra- 
tional, and, we trust, acceptable wor- 
ship. Its unrivalled strain of unaf- 
fected piety ; itssublime, yet tender 
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eloquence, have power to touch the 
heart like a father’s last blessing, or 
a mother’s earliest prayer. Next to 
the Bible in our esteem, shall it not 
accompany the Bible in our giit? 

The cause of this Society has 
claims to interest our best feelings. 
We are incited by principles of con- 
scious duty—we have the approba- 
tion and the blessing of those whom 
God has made overseers of his 
Church.* Our lay efforts rejoice 
the hearts of the whole of our 
Christian community, and have cal- 
led forth the public expression of the 
most affectionate regard from a Con- 
vention, whose praise is worthy of 
our ambition.T 

Atter the approbation of our own 
consciences—of our spiritual guides 
—of the Christian Church—can we 
have higher inducements to awaken 
our Zeal? Yes! the approbation of 
him, who has taught us, when we 
lift up our daily supplications, to 
pray for the coming of his kingdom 
—his approbation will constitute the 
best motive and the highest reward 
of our unwearied exertions. 





* See, particularly, a Pastoral Letter to 
the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of New-York, on the 
subject of Bible and Common Prayer Book 
Societies, by the Right Rev. Bishop Ho- 
BART, 1815. 


¢ Extract from the minutes of the Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of Rhode-Island, heid at Pro- 
vidence, June, 1819 :— 

“Resolved unanimously, that this Con- 
vention do entertain for the Auxiliary New- 
York Bible and Common Prayer Book So- 
ciety, the most affectionate regard; and 
view with lively gratitude to the Supreme 
Being, the benevolent exertions of said 
Society for the more free and extensive 
dissemination of our excellent liturgy, by 
procuring the first set of stereotype plates 
for the Book of Common Prayer, whereby 
the price of that formulary of worship has 
been so reduced, that the poor can now be 
provided therewith.” 

** Resolved unanimously, that the Secre- 
tary of this Convention do communicate to 
the Corresponding Secretary of that Soci- 
ety, the above public expression of our 
sincere and Christian frieadsbip.” 
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By his blessing let us persevere, 
until all within our influence, en- 
lightened by the knowledge of his 
will, shall be received with us into 
the ark of his Church; that, “being 
steadfast in faith, joyful through 
hope, and rooted in charity, they 
may so pass the waves of this trou- 
blesome world, that finally they mav 
come to the land of everlasting life,” 


Respecttully submitted. 
CORNELIUS R. DUFFIE, 
Chairman. 

‘ote.—This Society admits as members 
or subscribers, all persons who pay annu- 
ally to the Treasurer a sum not less than 
two dollars, for which payment they are 
entitled to receive one Bible and one 
Prayer Book, or three Prayer Books; and 
for every additional sum of one dollar and 
fifty cents per annum, an additional Bible 
and Prayer Book, or three Prayer Books, 
at the option of the member. 

This Society supplies all orders for 
Prayer Books for gratuitous distribution, 
when cash or reference for payment on de- 
livery of the same accompanies the order, 
at thirty cents per copy. 

Orders for Bibles or Prayer Books should 
be addressed to THomas N. Sranrorp, 
Agent of the Society, at the Depository, 
No. 160 Pearl-street. 

Subscriptions and donations will be 
thankfully received by the Treasurer, No. 
42 Courtlandt-street, or the Agent, No. 160 
Pearl-street. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 


Observations on the principal Festivals and 
Fasts in February, 1820. 


Wepwnespay, the second. 


The Presentation of Christ in the Temple, 
commonly called the Purification of St. 
Mary, the Virgin. 

Tuene are two events this day comme- 
morated—The blessed Virgin’s submitting 
to what the Jewish law required of all mothers 
upon the birth of their children—and the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple, accord- 
ing to the prescriptions in the case of a first 
born male. On each of these a few practi- 
cal reflections may be made. 

The law of Moses required,* that after 
the birth of a child, the mother should 
bring to the priest at the tabernacle, 
and afterwards to the temple, a lamb for 
a burnt-oflering, or sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, and a young pigeon, or turtle-dove, 

or a sin-offering. If, however, she could 

not afford to bring the lamb, a pigeon or 
turtle-dove for each purpose, was accept- 
ed. To the latter of these requisitions,t 








* Lev. xii. T St. Luke ii. 24. 


Vou. LV. 
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on accvunt of her poverty, the mother of 
our Lord, as on this duy, conformed. 

The immediate design of the sin-offer- 
ing was the removal of a‘legal and not a 
moral impurity. Undoubtedly, however, 
the faithful and pious Israelite connected 
with it an idea of the necessity that al- 
ways exists for remembering our actual 
sinfulness, and a recollection that grati- 
tude is never so acceptable as when accom- 
panied with an humble sense of unworthi- 
ness, and coupling*its expressions with 
prayers for mercy. And now that all 
typical rites have ceased, let the Christian 
ever combine with his offerings of praise, 
acts of living faith in the great atonement, 
and an humble pleading of its merits, in 
prayers for Divine compassion. 

The circumstance of the Virgin’s ne» 
cessity to make the cheapest offerings 
prescribed, should excite a new feeling 
of gratitude to our Lord, and wonder 
at the infinite condescension of his love. 
That he might fail nothing short of a 
perfect pattern susceptible of imitation 
by the humblest and poorest of his fol- 
lowers; nor of that degree of privation 
and suffering which would fill up the 
measure of his fidelity as the representa- 
tive of sinful, miserable man; he was 
pleased to connect himself with the poor 
and lowly. 

Hence, too, let his followers learn a les- 
son of humility. Exampleof itis set by 
the Son or Gop. Will they be above its 
imitation? Shall wealth, or standing, or 
power, or influence make them proud, 
when the reverse was not inconsistent with 
the character of the Lord of glory ? Shali 
they scorn the humble station, when it was 
honoured by the choice of God manifest in 
the flesh ? 

The burnt-offering which the Virgin 
made, was that act of thanksgiving with 
which every mother was bound to appear 
before the Lord, when preserved “ through 
the great pain and peril of child-birth.” 
And when can there be a more powerful 
call to “ give hearty thanks unto God?” 
Surely it is in accordance with the best 
feelings of our nature, and the most obvi- 
ous dictate of religion, that the Church has 
made, on this subject, special and interest- 
ing provision. She requires the offering 
of prayer and praise, in a short form, ex- 
hibiting the characteristic simplicity, pu- 
rity, and piety of her services. She re- 
quires, as an additional very natural and 
proper expression of gratitude, “ offerings 
which shall be applied, by the Minister 
and the Church-wardens to the relief of” 
those who, under the same circumstances 
of “pain and peril, through” which the 
offerer has been happily preserved, suffer 
the privations and the consequently in- 
creased ills of poverty.¢ 





+ See the last rubrie in The Churebing of 
Women” 
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Were this primitive manifestation of 
thanksgiving generally restored, it would 
be the means of providing very extensive 
relief for a class of suffering fellow beings 
whe claim the tenderest sympathies of all, 
and especially of those whom “ Almighty 
God, of his goodness, tiath” been * pleased 
to preserve in” like “great danger.” A 
small offering from each, proportioned to 
her means, might, in all probability, with 
judicious management, form an aggregate 
nearly equal to the relief of all cases of 
real necessity ; while the inconvenience to 
the offerers respectively could be hardly 
felt. 

Another offering the Church also recom- 
mends—that for which feelings-of grati- 
tude must prepare every pious heart, 
when reflecting on so great a mercy—the 
“sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving” in 
the Holy Communion.”* 

The second event this day celebrated is 
“the presentation of Christ in the temple.” 

In memory of that signal act of divine 
Providence whereby the hardened Pharaoh 
was, at last, constrained to let Israel pass 
from under his yoke—the slaying of the 
first born among the Egyptians, and saving 
those of the Hebrews—it was ordained in 
the Mosaic law that all the first born males 
should be consecrated te the Lord, for the 
service of religion. Afterwards the tribe 
of Levi was chosen instead. The form of 
presenting to God, however, was continu- 
ed, and the sum of five shekels paid as a 
ransom.T 

This dedicatien of the first born was not 
confined to the human race, but extended 
also to beasts. Such as were clean, é e. 
fit to be sacrificed, were offered in that 
way. Others were redeemed by the sub- 
stitution of clean beasts, or were not suf- 
fered to live. The first fruits, also, of the 
earth were dedicated, as an offering of 
grateful ecknowledgment, to the Lord. 

All this was designed to preserve among 
the Isralites a sense of their dependence 
upon God, as an expression of thankfulness 
for his mercies in the various blessings of 
his Providence, and as a mean of securing 
their continuance. In the offering of the 
first born son, there was sought a blessing 
on the family, and in that of the firstlings 
of beasts, and the first fruits of the earth, 
on the property of the offerer. 

Jesus Curist condescends to be known, 
in connexion with his faithful people, as 
“the First born among many brethren” 
—that “whole family” which bears his 
pame.§ 

Let us delight to meditate on the ines- 
timable blessings accruing to that family 
from the assumption of human nature, 
whereby he became subject to the law of 


* See the last rubric in “ The Churching of 
Women.” 

T Exod. xiii. 2, 12, 15. Numb. viii. 16, 17, 18. 
‘ vill. 16. 


+ Rom. vii. 2 





§ Exphes. iit 15. 
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the first born, and “ was this day presented 
in the temple in substance of our flesh”— 
the blessings of pardon and grace in time, 
and of salvation through eternity. 

In our Saviour’s case, although, not bee 
ing of the tribe of Levi, the ransom was 
ge for the fulfilment of all righteousness 

y the observance of the prescriptions of 
the Church, yet the original purpose of 
presentation was most eminently fulfilled. 
This first born son was indeed devoted to 
the Most High, as a Priest, to make atone- 
ment; that only sufficient atonement—the 
offering of his own body once for all—of 
which the oft repeated sacrifices of the 
law were but types and figures. 

In this light let us direct to him the 
view of grateful, lively faith—faith which 
duly appreciates the awful necessity, and 
infinite value of the atonement that he 
made+which, therefore, humbles the sin- 
ner with deep repentance, makes him look 
to Jesus as alone sufficient, trust in his 
grace, faithfully seek it, diligently im- 
prove it—which thus becomes the animat- 
ing principle of a life of evangelical piety ; 
and leads to the making to God of that best 
and most acceptable oftering—“ ourselves, 
our souls, and bodies, to be a reasonable, 
holy, and living sacrifice.” Thus we may 
hope, with hearts purifred and cleansed by 
the blood of Christ’s atonement, to be 
presented by him unto God our Father for 
his blessing in time and through eternity. 

Christian parents, not only of yourselves, 
but also of the children God hath given 
you, are you bound to make an offering 
unto him. He has appointed the way and 
means by which they are to be presented 
to him. You are to bring them to his mi- 
nistering servant, that, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in him, he may name them 
by the name of Christ, and dedicate them, 
through him, to the Lord their God; and 
thus be the honoured agent in m:king them 
members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. Remem- 
ber that then they are the Lord’s. By care- 
fully instructing them yourselves—by lead- 
ing them to seek the instructions of the 
Church—by teaching them to attend on 
her ordinances, and be united to her com- 
munion, as means of the grace whereby 
alone they can be sanctified and saved— 
by going before them as patterns in the 
religious life—and especially by constant- 
ly commending them to God, and suppli- 
cating his blessing on your efforts,—strive 
that they may continue his. What tongue 
of men or angels can speak your bliss, if, 
in the temple not made with hands, you 
present them to their Father «nd your Fa- 
ther, their God and your God, to be his 
eternally! Andoh! who can describe the 
pang that will rend your bosom, if, when 
the children of the Lord shall he called to 
their everlasting kingdotn—they shall be 
found—and through your neglect, remiss- 
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ness, evil counsel, or example—the por- 
tion and heritage for ever of the devil and 
his angels! 

Who, Christian readers all, can con- 
‘ceive the state of those who, here refusing 
to be presented, by Christ, to his Father, 
shall not be owned by him at the great 
day, but be banished fer ever from his 
presence ! 


Wenpwnesvay, the sixteenth. 


The first day of Lent, commonly called 
Ash-Wednesday. 

Lent is a Saxon word, signifying spring. 
It is the term given to the fast which 
appears, from the testimony of very early 
Christian writers, to have been observed 
in the Church from the Apostles’ time, 
immediately before the great festival of 
Paster, and of course about the spring of 
the year. 

The term of forty days has, from very 
ancient times, been assigned-to this sea- 
son. It begins on Wednesday, in order 
that four days may be gained in the first 
week, which, added to the six weeks im- 
mediately preceding Easter, (omitting 
Sundays, on which fasts never can occur) 
will bring the termination of forty days 
on the eve of that festival. 

The first day of Lent received the ap- 
pellation of Ash-Wednesday, from the cus- 
tom, connected with the pious discipline 
of the Church in its purest days, of peni- 
tents manifesting their contrition at this 
humiliating season, by being clothed in 
sackcloth, with ashes on their heads. It 
has ever been observed by the Church 
with peculiar solemnity, although the 
whole forty days were censidered as fasts. 

In reflecting on this ancient appoint- 
ment, the first and most interesting con- 
sideration is, that it has been hallowed 
by the observance of the purest ages of 
the Church—has contributed, we cannot 
doubt, to the preparation of multitudes 
who have passed from her militant to her 
triumphant state, and even to the fitting 
of martyrs and confessors for their ex- 
ceeding great reward. 

Ash-Wednesday in particular, and Lent 
an general, are styled by our Church, 
“days of fasting, on which the Church 
requires such a measure of abstinence, as 
is more especially suited to extraordinary 
acts and exercises of devotion.””* 

It is a principle deeply implanted in our 
nature, and on which we perpetually act, 
that it is proper to give at times special at- 
tention to duties always binding, and so to 
order and arrange our several important 
concerns, as to give to each its proper 
place. Every day’s experience teaches us 
that, as far as practicable, method, where- 
by every duty has a particular time as- 





* “ Table of Fasts,” after the Calendar in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 
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signed for the observance of it, is the only 
certain way of securing proper attention 
to it. In religion this principle has ever 
been regarded. The divine appointment 
of one day in seven for special religious 
observance, cannot for a moment be con- 
sidered an intimation that the service of 
Aris Maker is not at ail times man’s boan- 
den duty. It is simply providing that those 
sacred exercises, of which the duties of 
life must ‘necessarily be an interruption, 
are not to be performed only occasionally 
and as convenient; but are then to bea 
special occupation. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, stated occasions of humiliation and 
thanksgiving were appointed by Jehovah 
for his people Israel. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, the private Christian finds it neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a sfirit of de- 
votion, to have stated occasions for engag- 
ing in its exercises. Upon this principle, 
the Church of Christ, from earliest times, 
has had its days and seasons of special ob- 
servance; civil governments, not lost to 
a sense of religion, have appointed or 
recommended days of humiliation or of 
thanksgiving; and even those Christians 
who profess opposition to observing the 
holy days of the Church, do the same 
thing, in every respect but conformity 
with ancient and catholic usage, on occa- 
sional and stated days (other than the 
Lord’s day) of public worship; and by the 
celebration of occasional or stated thanks- 
givings and fasts. 

The practice, then, of men in all ages 
establishes the reasonableness and propri- 
ety of that part of the requisitions of the 
Church for her days of fasting which em- 
braces “ extraordinary acts and exercises 
of devotion.” Days or seasons in which 
these are to be considered especially bind- 
ing are ever found to be most important 
auxiliaries in the divine life, in the prepa- 
ration of the soul for leaving all the cares, 
pursuits, and employments flowing from its 
present union with the body, and entering 
the regions of unalloyed spiritual purity. 

The next branch of the duty now re- 
quired of us is “ fasting,” i. e. “ sucha 
measure of abstinence as is more especi- 
ally suited to” these acts and exercises. 

We may remark here, first, the digni- 
fied and scriptural course pursued by our 
Church. She leaves the duty here speci- 
fied as she finds it in the New Testament, 
not clogged by any minute and question- 
able prescriptions. It is abstinence or 
self-denial in any particular. 

The natural advantages of occasionally 
practising this must be obvious. It gives 
a man control over himself. Constant in- 
dulgence of his appetites or inclinations, 
even governed by conscientious scruples 
against criminal excess, can hardly fail to 
carry him at times beyond the bounds of 
innocence. There is in man’s fallen nature 
so strong a tendency to excess, that it re- 
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quires constant watchfulness, and a per- 
petual guard to prevent it. The boundary 
between right and wrong 1s, in many cases, 
so narrow, that the only security against 
passing it, is to stop short of it. Suffici- 
ent mastery over our passions, affections, 
and appetites, to enable us to do this, can 
be obtained only by occasional, and, in cir- 
cumstances of peculiar temptation, /fre- 
quent voluntary resistance of their claims, 
and subjecting of them to denial of even 
innocent indulgence. 

The discipline thus exercised prepares 
the mind for the readiest admission and 
most unincumbered exercise of virtuous 
and religious affections. 

These are propositions of which ample 
proof wiil be found in the breast of every 
reasonabie and reflecting man. They are 
truths recognized and enforced in holy 
writ. Upon the principles they illustrate, 
God is pleased to govern the dispensations 
of his grace. When our Lord established 
as a fundamental rule of his religion, “ If 
any min will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me,”* give directions to be observed by 
his disciples when they fasted, and pro- 
mised signal “reward” for doing so pro- 
perlyy—when he declares, that although, 
during his presence with them, he did not 
require of them this duty, yet after his 
departure it should be mcumbent on them¢ 
—when ministering to the Lord and fasting, 
and fasting and praying,§ are joined toge- 
ther as Christian exercises—when the 
Apostle declares that “ they that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the af- 


Sections and lusts,”’|| represents the mortify- 


ing of the d-eds of the body, as necessary 
to spiritual and eternal life ;§ and notices, 
as the mean adopted by himself, to pre- 
vent the awful consequences of being “a 
castaway,” that he kept under his body, and 
brought it into subjection,**—we cannot 
doubt of this being a Christian duty, be- 
ing one of the means by which the sancti- 
fying and strengthening influences of the 
Holy Spirit are imparted. In this light, 
and as an expression of sorrow for sin, its 
true sense and importance are represented 
in both the Old and New Testaments. 

Upon the principles above laid down, it 
must appear obvious, that if we would 
faithfully discharge this duty, we must 
appropriate certain times, when we consi- 
der it more peculiarly binding, and when 
we feel ourselves peculiarly obliged to 
strive to prevent its being hindered even 
by indulgences not improper in kind, and 
not excessive in degree. 

Every one who loves order, and has re- 
spect for antiquity in the Christian Church, 
* St. Mott. avi, 24 ¢ St. Matt. vi. 16, 17, 18. 

+ St. Matt. ix. 15. 
§ Acts xiii. 2, 3. xiv. 23. 1 Cor. vii. 5. 
|| Gal. v.24. = Rom. viii. 13. 
» ** 1 Cor. ix. 27. 








will certainly be disposed to let these 
times embrace those which she, from an- 
cient days, has solemnly appropriated to 
the purpose. 

Our reflections now naturally turn upon 
the proper mode of discharging this duty, 
and, consequently, the proper observance 
of this, and other days and seasons of 
fasting appointed by the Church. 

Our Saviour* evidently forbids the con- 
nexion of this duty with ostentation, se- 
clusion, moroseness, or any thing that 
may make religion appear unlovely to the 
world. It is an affair between a man’s 
own conscience and his God. His spiri- 
tual good, and not credit with the world, 
should be its only object. It consists in 
expressing the emotions of true repent. 
ance, and an humble sense of his need of 
the renewing, sanctifying, and strength- 
ening grace of God, by accompanying his 
devotions with voluntary self-denial of 
even innocent indulgences and enjoyments 
of any kind. The eye and the ear, us well 
as the palate, may be subjected to its 


‘holy discipline. The exercise of heart is 


all that is valuable in abstinence, as a re- 
ligious duty, and this may be effected by 
seli-denial in any particular. The mode 
of performing the duty should be deter- 
mined by the circumstances of every 
Christian, and be such as is most favour- 
able to the avoiding, on the one hand, of 
ostentation, and the unnecessary making of 
his good to be evil spoken of; and, on the 
other, of unchristian shame of religious 
duty, and fear of the scoffs of the wicked, 
such as will secure pious observance of the 
wholesome prescriptions of the Church, 
and, at the same time, not expose her to 
the charge of unfriendlivess to the cheer- 
ful, kind, and social spirit of the Gospel. 
Most especially should the discharge of 
this duty be entirely separated from any 
idea of its merit, and from the least dis- 
position to impose our measure of its ob- 
servance upon a brother, or judge him for 
difference of opinion on the subject. 

It would be, then, presumption, and, in- 
deed, impossible, to lay down rules for the 
observance of this and other fasts of the 
Church, as generally required. 

Extraordinary acts and exercises of de- 
votion should, indeed, be performed. But 
the performance must be left to every 
man’s circumstances, and to his consci- 
ence. 

Abstinence, or self-denial, ought, indeed, 
to be practised. But exactly when and 
how each Christian must determine for 
himself. He only can tell from what inno- 
cent indulgences he may abstain, without 
the appearance of affected singularity. He 
only can tell under what circumstances 
the plea of conscientious self-denial, 
called for by the exercise of it, would 
unnecessarily expose him to the impu- 





* St. Matt. vi. 16, 17, 18. 
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tation of superstitious rigour; where his 
real motive need not be disclosed; and 
where it may be, to the advantage of reli- 
gion, to the honour of the Church, and to 
the benefit of a fellow being. 

Still, with all the qualifications hence 
arising, self-denial is a Christian duty, and 
a conscientious man will find many ways 
of practising it, on days and seasons when 
he regards it as peculiarly obligatory, un- 
ostentatiously, and in the true spirit of 
the Gospel, as an expression to God of re- 
pertance for sin, as, through the blessing 
0. Divine grace, a mean of pardon, an aid 
to devotion, and a source of imcreased 
ability to encounter the enemies of his 
salvation, and of increased purity of heart 
and life. His only hope of its etlicacy to 
these ends will be built upon an entire re- 
liance on the merits of Christ’s atonement, 
as alone sufficient to secure any blessing 
to the means of grace, and conditions of 
salvation 

A serious question now suggests itself 
to the members of a Church which, in imi- 
tation of primitive times, requires the ob- 
servance of the season of Lent, and other 
days of fasting. Do they act as her 
friends, attached to her interests, and 
revering her authority—do they not ex- 
pose her to the scoffs and scorn of her 
enemies—do they not sanction the idea of 
her having retained useless and super- 
stitious prescriptions of the Church of 
Rome,—by giving, in their practice, no 
distinction to her solemn days and seasons 
of abstinence? Nay, more. Seeing that 
fasting or self-denial is a required duty of 
those who would follow Christ, are they 
not indifferent to their obligations as 
Christians, when they treat as a thing of 
naught the wise and pious provision of 
their Church for the exercise of this duty? 
She burdens not her requisitions with 
minute particularity. She imposes no 
particular mode for performing this duty. 
She favours nothing of superstition, osten- 
tation, or gloom in discharging it. She 
leaves that to circumstances, and to the 
consciences of her members. +Shall this 
expose her requisitions entirely to neg- 
lect and contempt ? | 

Sufficient, it would seem, to recommend 
them to conscientious observance, are the 
advantages that must attend it. 

Let us suppose a truly faithful member 
of the Church, who, in the spirit of evan- 
gelical piety, follows her holy directions. 
By extraordinary acts and exercises of de- 
votion in his retirement and his family, 
and in attendance more frequent than his 
usual occupations can admit, on the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, when they are ace 
cessible on other than the Lord’s Day,— 
he hallows the * Days of Fasting” appoint- 
ed by the Church, and thus improves them 
to the blessed purpose for which they were 
designed—the increase of his devetion, the 
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strengthening of his faith, the drawing of 
him nearer to his God. 

Yo his acts and exercises of devotion, 
he adds, as their proper attendant, and as 
to be sanctified by them, the abstinence or 
self-denial that she farther enjoins. This 
is done in Ways least savouritg of display 
—with a conscientious endeavour to avoid 
in it the least feeling of self-righteousness, 
or love of applause—so as not to expose 
religion—and with the sole design of of- 
fering an acceptable service to him who 
seeth in secret. 

Upon these principles, he subjects his 
appetites, his desires, his love of pleasure, 
his love of profit, to that salutary restraint, 
and strives to gain over them that all im- 
portant contro!, which are the sweet means 
of preserving them from excess, and which 
can be attained only by occasionally deny- 
ing them indulgence even on proper ob- 
jects, and in innocent degree. 

His faith in the merits of Christ as alone 
sufficient to seoure a blessing on this holy 
exercise, and his prayers for Divine grace, 
that the blessing may be granted, come up 
with acceptance before God. His affec- 
tions are chastened. His heart is purified. 
Strengthened by grace, he maintains a 
successful struggle against the enemies of 
his salvation. His life is truly that of faith 
in the Son of God. When the time of his 
departure is at hand, and had he lived in 
full indubgence all his days, the parting 
with the world would be hard and painful, 
it is to him no effort for which he is un- 
prepared. Having seen the world in its 
true light, and accustomed himself to 
willing curtailment of its enjoyments, he 
has learned that it is not necessary to his 
happiness. Other joys and other pleasures 
are before him—joys and pleasures for 
preparation for which he gladly denied 
himself those of time and sense. On them 
he enters, praising and magnifying his 
glorious name, through whose merits and 
grace his humble services have been bles- 
sed, their imperfections overlooked, their 
deficiencies remedied, and himself receiv- 
ed from a state of probation, where self- 
denial was mercifully ordained as a mean 
of security against the destructive influ- 
ence of the world, into that state of re- 
ward, where every desire of the soul is 
pure, and provided with full and everlast- 
ing fruition. 


Wepxrspar, the twenty-third, 
Farpay, the twenty-fifth, 
Satunpar, the twenty-sixth. 
Ember Days. 

It was an ancient practice in the Chris- 
tian Church, to perform the solemn and 
highly important office of admitting men 
into the holy ministry, on four stated days 
in each year, except peculiar circumstan- 
ces required ordinations at other tumes: 
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in the weeks immediately preceding these 
days respectively, the members of the 
Church exercised themselves in special 
prayers to God, that he would, by his 
grace, secure the choice of fit persons for 
the ministry, and grant to those admitted 
to either of its grades, ability faithfully 
and successfully to discharge their duties. 

The stated davs of ordination were the 
second Sunday in Lent, Trinity Sunday, 
and the Sundays next following the first 
Wednesdays after the 14th of September 
and the 13th of December respectively. 
With her characteristic conformity to 
“the practice of the primitive Church,” 
our Church has retained the appointment 
of these days as “ the stated times of er- 
dination.””* 

There is a propriety in thus solemnizing 
ihe most holy, most important, and most 
responsible act of the Christian Church, 
which must recommend it to the approba- 
tion of all who have her purity and her 
interests at heart—all who feel the im- 
mense importence ef a godly ministry— 
and who have faith to betieve that he who 
heareth prayer will bless the united sup- 
plications of his people with the grace and 
mercy they implore. 

The Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
immediately preceding the stated times 
of ordination, were the days more parti- 
cularly devoted to the abstinence and ex. 
traordinary acts and exercises of devotion, 
designed as an humble mean of the Divine 
blessing on that work. They are, accord- 
ingly, appointed for the same purpose by 
our Church ;¢ which also provides, among 
her occasional “ Prayers and Thanksgiv- 
ings,” a prayer “ for those who are to be 
admitted into holy orders, to be used in 
the weeks preceding the stated times of 
ord ination.” 

Although the peculiar circumstances of 
our infant Church still require a postpone- 
ment of the general observance of these 
stated times, yet, surely, her devout mem- 
bers will not be indifferent to the due 
keeping of these fasts, by making them 
occasions of extraordinary prayers for 
Divine guidance and blessing for those 
who are in holy orders, those who are can- 
didates for them, and those on whom rests 
the responsibility of admitting men to so 
high a dignity. 

It shall be the humble effort of these 
observations, and of those which, God 
willing, it is designed to make on the other 
Ember Days in the present year, to sug- 
gest reflections calculated to induce a pi- 
ous observance of these days, on the four 
heads of the character of the Christian mi- 
nistry, the appointed mode of admission to it, 
its duties, and its qualifications. From each 
of these heads will arise reflections inter- 
esting both to the clerical and hay mem- 
bers of the Church. The first of them 


* Canon xv. t Table of Fasts. 
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now invites our notice—The character of 
the Christian ministry. 

This we learn from the words of our 
Lord at its institution, and from the re- 
ferences made to it in the New Testament. 

There were three distinct commissions 
from the Apostles. In the first it is merely 
said that our Lord “ ordained” them, and 
*‘sent them to preach the kingdom of 
God,” with power to work miracles in 
proof of their mission.* In the second 
are contained the more pointed expres- 
sions, “ As my Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you. Receive ye the Holy Ghost, 
Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whosesoever sins 
ye retain, they are retained ”{ The third 
contains direction to make men his disci- 
ples, and a virtual commiission to transmit 
their office, through successors, to the end 
of time. “ Go ye and make disciples+ of 
all nations; and, lo, 1am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.”§ 

We have, also, an account of the ap- 
pointment, by our Lord, of another order 
of ministers, the “‘ seventy.” Thcy are 
said to have been “ sent,”|| to bless in his 
name,{ and to announce the coming of his 
kingdom.** 

Ministers are termed in the New Testa- 
ment “‘ ambassadors for Christ,’”? “ by” 
whem “ God” speaks, and who act “ in 
Christ’s stead ;”"t{ to whom “ a dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel is committed,”++ and 
who are vested with “ the ministry of re- 
conciliation” between God and man.§§ 

These passages, among many of similar 
import, declare it to be the doctrine of the 
New Testament, that the Christian minis- 
try involves a divine commission, that 
those who hold it are vested with autho- 
rity from on high. What else can give 
them a right to preach the kingdom of 
God? What else to pronounce the forgive- 
ness of sins? What else to admit the sons 
of men disciples of Christ? What else 
can entitle them to the distinguished ap- 
pellation of ambassadors for Christ, au- 
thorized to act in his stead, by whom God 
himself speaks to the world, and to whom 
is committed a dispensation of the Gospel, 
and ministry of reconciliation between 
God and man ? 

The fundamental character of the 
Christian ministry, therefore, is that it 
possesses a divine commission—that those 
who hold it are invested with special au- 
thority from heaven. This suggests im- 
portant and highly interesting reflections 
to Christians generally, to those who de- 





* St. Matt.x. 5. St. Mark iii. 14,15. St. 
Luke ix. 2. 

t St. John xx. 21, 22, 23. 

+ The proper rendering of the word trans- 
lated teach 

§ St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 

{| St. Luke x.1. @Ver.5. ** Ver. 9, 11. 
+4 1Cor. v.20. ++ 1Cor. ix.17, §§ 2 Cor. v. 18. 
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sign entering the ministry, and to those 
who are vested with its high and holy 
commission. 

Christians, generally, should form and 
cherish ideas of the ministry agreeable to 
the character here shown to be stamped 
upon it by the unerring word of God. Not 
merely as a learned profession, not merely 
as an honourable station in the world, ora 
respectable mode of obtaining a livelihood, 
but as a divinely appointed office, as a lega- 
tion from the court of heaven, it should be 
regarded. He who holds it is to be es- 
teemed, notas one who, in any matter of 
public exhibition, is expected merely to 
please his audience, and that he may 
please to court their approbation and ap- 
plause—not as als object of mere critical 
observance—not as one whose services 
may be attended or disregarded, as whim 
or inclination may suggest,—but as one 
who comes with an offer of salvation from 
heaven in which every human being is 
deeply interested, and who has authority 
from God to lead men in the performance 
of means, the use of which he has been 
pleased to connect with the full benefit 
of the reconciliation wrought by Christ 
between God and man, without which re- 
conciliation not one of the human race 
could be saved. 

The pious Christian will delight to 
take this view of the Gospel ministry, 
and in the spirit it suggests, wait on 
the services of those who hold it. He 
will delight to improve those fasts of 
the Church by making them seasogs of 
special thanksgiving for the iove of God 
in sending his ministers on their errand 
of mercy to the human race, and special 
prayer that his blessing may rest upon 
them, and the people be duly sensible 
of their privilege in enjoying their minis- 
trations. 

Most interesting to him is the witness- 
ing of the admission of men into this high 
and holy vocation. The honour of God 
and the everlasting welfare of souls, so 
largely involved in it, stamp it with an 
importance which engages at once, his 
deep attention, and his most fervent 
prayers. 

Let those who look forward to being 
clothed with this office, reflect what it is 
they have in anticipation. Let them re- 
member that if to get a living, to fill » 
reputable station, to rank as men of talents, 
to display their powers, or win applause, 
is their object, they are in danger of awful 
abuse of holy things, most guilty mockery 
of God, his majesty, and his laws. They 
are seeking a commission from heaven. 
They are raising their pretensions to being 
God’s ambassadors, They are to represent 
the King of heaven, and the Saviour of the 
world. They are to have souls committed 
to their charge. They are to be called to 
account fur the eternal state of fellow 
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men. O! let them pause, lest they ob- 
trude inconsiderately and lightly into so 
holy an office. Let them pray most earn- 
estly for the grace of God that they may 
be preserved from such awful impiety— 
may be spared the tremendous punish- 
ment that must ensue. 

To the hearts of the ministers of the 
sanctuary this season should bring home 
reflections of a most serious nature. Do 
they think on the high and holy vocation 
wherewith theyare called—the moment- 
ous commission with which they are en- 
trusted? Do they, by fidelity, by watchful- 
ness, by prayer, by zeal, by diligence, by 
unwearied assiduity, seek to discharge its 
infinitely important obligations? Are the 
honour of God, and the eternal welfare of 
souls their chief, their only object? Do 
they adorn their office? Or by ignorance, 
by inattention, by worldly mindedness, by 
love of popularity, by self-exaltation, or 
self-display,—do they expose it to the 
light esteem of men—do they render it 
dishonourable to God, and useless to the 
Church? Let their fervent supplications be 
raised, that they may have grace, both in 
life and doctrine, to adorn that holy reli- 
gion of which they are the ministers, and 
whose reputation in the world (moment- 
ous thought !) is coupled with their own. 


Tuvurspayr, the twenty-fourth. 
St. Matthias, the Apostle. 


Of the Apostle whose memory the 
Church this day celebrates, nothing is re- 
lated in Scripture but. the interesting 
story of his admission into the apostolic 
college, as recorded in the epistle for the 
day." After our Lord’s ascension, at a 
general meeting of his disciples, St. Peter, 
having rehearsed the mournful story of 
the apostacy and death of Judas, urged the 
propriety of supplying the vacancy by the 
choice of some one whose personal obser- 
vation of Christ’s ministry fitted him to 
be united with the Apostles, in bearing 
testimony to the truth of his religion. 
The assembly chose two, Joseph and Mat- 
thias. Solemg prayer was then offered to 
God, that he “wou d so overrule the lot 
which was to be cast between the two, as 
to make it indicative of his own choice. 
The lot fell upon Matthias, who was ac- 
cordingly “numbered with the eleven 
Apostles.” He is recorded in ecclesiasti- 
cal history, to have spent a laborious and 
successful ministry, first in Judea, and 
afterwards in countries east of that, and 
then to have obtained the glorious crown 
of martyrdom. 

From the solemnity observed at his re- 
ception into the apostolic office, let those 
who are intrusted by the Church with 
the admission of persons into the ministry, 


whether by recommending them, or by — 





* Acts 1. 15—-Qh, 
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imparting to them holy orders, learn the 
duty of praying for divine guidance and 
illumination that none but those whom 
God hath chosen may be numbered with his 
ambassadors. Let all true disciples of the 
Lamb unite their prayers to the same ¢ffect. 
And especially, let theirs be offered with 
peculiar fervency, who have the sacred 
ministry in view, If they be not chosen 
of God, “moved by the Holy Ghost to 
take upon them” that “office,” they will 
be intruders, guilty of awful sacrilege 
and profaneness. If they feel a predomi- 
nant desire to devote themselves faithfully 
to the ministry, with a sole view to the 
honour of God, and the everlasting good 
ef men. If they have weighed well its 
labours, its anxicties, its awful responsi- 
bility, and feel a willingness to encounter 
them, with an entire reliance on God’s 
grace as alone sufficient to enabie them to 
do it with success; if they be prepared to 
persevere with unremitting fidelity to the 
very last; and never, while their ability 
for usefulness remaius, think their labour 
over; if they sincerely feel that they can 
rise above the world, not dread its frowns, 
nor court its smiles, nor be moved by ei- 
ther, but make God and duty their all in 
all,—they may humblv hope that they are 
chosen by him, and moved by his Holy 
Spirit. ‘Then, and then only, let them go 
forward, and ever depend upon, and ever 
seck, and ever improve his grace, as alone 
sufficient to preserve them from the awful 
guilt and punishment of being castaways. 








FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL, 
THE HARP OF PATMOS. 
Rey. xxii. 20. Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 
I. 
Tut Hane or Patmos, sweetly strung, 
Sinks to a gently-dying fall; 
Each voice it breath’d, each note it sung, 
Hush the deep strain—and heav’n is all! 
Descend! th’ enraptur’d prophet cries, 
Reveal’d in all thine elder charms: 
That wave of life, those jasper skies, 
But draw me to a Savioun’s arms. 
. 
II. 
Eternal Sun! whose shadeless light 
Enthroned in radiant visions shone, 
Still let me gaze—still wing my flight, 
Ecstatic round thy chrystal throne ! 
i.mwanvet haste! why yet delay 
To bid the panting soul be free? 
{t longs to drop the wearying clay, 
And spring on seraphs’ wings to thee. 
M. E. 


DIED. 

Lately, the Rev. ALexanper Hay, 
of Antrim Parish, Halifax county, 
Virginia. 

At sea, on the 2d of December 


last, on his passage to St. Croix, whi- 
ther he was going in quest of health, 
the Rev. James Watiis EAstsurn, 
A. M. Deacon, Mnunister of St. 
George’s Parish, Accomack county, 
Virginia, aged 22. He was admit- 
ted to Deacon’s Orders by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobart, in Trinity 
Church, New-York, on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 20, 1818, and soon after remov- 
ed, by letters dismissory, to the Dio- 
cess of Virginia, where he took charge 
of the above parish, The piety, zeal, 
fidelity, and talents which distin- 
guished his short mivistry gained for 
him the merited respect and affection 
of his parishioners, encouraged the 
most sanguine expectations of his 
friends, and gave to the Church the 
hope of an eminently useful servant of 
her altar. His death is, indeed, a 
loss. But the cause which most feels 
it dictates submission; and imparts 
the delightful assurance that his re- 
moval is but a speedy call to an ex- 
ceeding great reward. It was his 
happiness to point out to others the all 
and only sufficient merits of a divine 
Redeemer. Through them, we trust 
assuredly that he has been called to 
the services of the temple not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Though dead he yet speaketh. He 
calls to the young to remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth— 
to make haste and not delay to keep 
the commandments of their God. 
The brethren he has left in the vine- 
yard, he calls to redoubled earnestness 
and diligence in their holy vocation, 
seeing they know neither the day 
nor the hour when an account may bé 
demanded of their stewardship. O 
may he not call in vain! His living 
ministry, we doubt not, short as it 
was, will be found in the great day, to 
have memorials of success. May a 
blessing be also vouchsafed to that 
voice which speaks from his watery 
grave, and his early death suggest 
reflections productive of spiritual ‘and 
eternal good. 


From the Richmond Compiler. 
Departed this life, on Tuesday, the 8th 
inst. about one o’clock P.M. Rosert Cow- 
Ley, a man of colour, aged one hundred 
and twenty five years. 
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